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Current Educational Notes 


By “Leslie Stanton” (A Religious Teacher). 


The Faith That Is in Us.—In the daily worry and bustle 
of classwork, in the unceasing solicitude concerning written 
tests and sanitation, in the unremitting effort to teach arith- 
metic and physical geography, even the most zealous re- 
ligious teachers are exposed to the temptation of ne- 
glecting, at least in part, their duty as catechists. After 
all, our schools as such have in their course of religious 
instruction their main reason for existence. Eliminate the 
teaching of religion and you cease to have a Catholic 
school. 

These are truisms, of course. But it is wise to ponder 
even truisms. And from time to time, in the quiet hour 
after the bustle of the day or in the twilight kneeling be- 
fore the sanctuary lamp, every thoughtful teacher will ask 
herself this question: Am I doing my duty, my full duty, 
in the matter of religious instruction? Do I make Christ- 
ian Doctrine the lesson of the curriculum? Do I make my 
instructions at once interesting and practical? Do I in- 
spire my pupils with a zeal for religion and a great de- 
sire to be practical Catholics? 

Another phase of this subject readily presents itself. 
most of our communities teachers’ conferences are held 
studies are made in pedagogy. Opinions are ex- 
nged concerning methods of imparting knowledge and 
lans and devices to aid in the work of the classroom are 
suggested and discussed. In meetings of this kind, does 
the subject of Christian Doctrine always get the promi- 
nence it deserves: 

The fact is that Christian Doctrine is not an easy sub- 

to teach. It presents difficulties peculiar to itself 

the teacher—especially the young teacher—often 

to meet. Good books on the subject of teaching re- 

are not as numerous as we might wish, but the few 

suggestive and otherwise helpful. Then 

there are several couhses of papers’ on the subject in the 

The Catholic School Journal and several excellent 

articles in the now (unfortunately) defunct Journal of 

Pedagogy. The annual report of the Catholic 

cational Association has also some excellent matter 
utilized in round table discussions. 
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The Care of Books.—We might tamper somewhat with 
miliar proverb and say, “Show me your library and 
I'll tell you what you are.” The condition of the school 
library is an eloquent indicator of the status of the school. 
Books kept in “most admired disorder” reflect discreditab- 
de o1 1 all charged directly or indirectly with their use and 
A book-case wherein volumes are piled care- 
k ssly or r ranged standing on their heads is, to say the very 
least, not precisely an educational device. 
Our children need to be taught how to care for books. 
the real booklover the material volume is almost a 
acred thing. The teacher who herself reverences books 
l unconsciously impart to her pupils a kindred respect 
for the written word. To leave books on window sills 
exposed to sun and rain, to insert sheaves of paper between 
their leaves, to let their covers grow shabby and their 
eaves develop dog-ears—these abuses are in the eyes of a 
right-minded teacher almost criminal. 
The care of books and the operation of a library is 
now reduced to a science. A glance at one of the numer- 
us reports of the American Library Association will con- 
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vince the skeptical that the latest and most approved meth- 
ods of classifying and cataloging books can not safely be 
ignored. 

The thing most conspicuously lacking in most of our 
children today is what Matthew Arnold called, “the disci- 
pline of respect.” They need wise and persisten develop- 
ment of the bump of reverence. Why not teach them rev- 
erence for books? Lord Avebury’s (Sir John Lubbock) 
little essay on “The Choice of Books” will give the earn- 
est teacher several ideas to be digested and later on im- 
parted to the well-meaning but more or less book-con- 
temning children. There is, of course, the possibility of 
making books the be-all and the end-all of existence, of tak- 
ing their teaching as a substitute for the teaching of life 
itself. But this danger is decidedly remote. 

The Rosary Month.—With the return of October comes 
a revival of interest in the recitation of the rosary and a 
greater incentive to instill into the young hearts confided 
to us increased devotion to our Mother. and Queen. It 
is seed time now in the life of our children, and we can 
have no idea of the ultimate value of a few earnest words 
spoken by us concerning dvveilon to Mary and zeal for 
her honor. 

The devotion of the Holy Rosary appeals from every 
point of view. It is a combination of mental and vocal 
prayer and an incentive to the faithful observance of re- 
ligious duties. Again, it is poetical and artistic, appealing 
no less to the esthetic than to the spiritual sense. If, as 
is generally conceded, education means harmonious de- 
velopment of all the human faculties, the consistent practice 
of saying the Rosary contributes more in an educational 
way than most other devices combined. 

Some more practical considerations are necessarily 
order. I know a man, a convert, who received his first 
impulse toward Catholicism as a result of hearing a class 
of boys recite the Rosary in two choirs. 
of the Rosary in your school such as to 
converts? A uniform key, moderation of 
mately perfect concert in pronouncing the 
possession of rosary beads 
tials. ce 

Practice and Preachment.—The following authentic 
anecdote—only a few days old—has a practical application 
that every school inspector can find for himself: 

One morning the diocesan inspector walked into Sister 
B’s classroom. Sister B was only a month out of the 
novitiate and naturally did not know as many things about 
teaching as the inspector did. But Sister B was human. 
The inspector had been aiter her pretty steady for a 
week about some things that mattered somewhat and many 
more things that did not matter at all. And Sister B was 
just the least bit tired of it. 

This morning he walked up the middle aisle and plant 
ed himself directly in front of the teacher’s desk. He 
leaned over with his arms crossed on the morning exer 
cises and remarked: 

“Sister, as I entered the room, I observed that you were 
not — the class. Make it a rule to see all your pupils 
all the time.” 

The inspector is emphatically broad-shouldered, 
Sister-B. looked him over carefully before replying 

_.“Yes, of course; but I observe that in your present po- 
sition, you can’t see a single pupil yourself. And for that 
matter, neither can I, for you are not precisely opaque.” 
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The Limitations of Methods.—Once Tennyson sang: 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 


It is never wise to be so hypnotized by a given method 
as to regard it as the only possible way of teaching the 
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subject. It may be the best method for you to follow; 
but again it may not, as you yourself might speedily find 
out were you to give some other method a fair trial. ; 
Teaching, in the right sense of the word, is something 
more than a matter of methods. In which connection it 
gives me pleasure to quote from the September Atlantic 
the following pertinent remarks of Mary D. Hopkinson: 
“We are proud of our pedagogy over here, proud, and 
justly so, of our system and our correct method. But it 
may do us good sometimes to reflect that there were brave 
men before Agamemnon. Perhaps, after all, we in America 
have not discovered the ultimate secret of teaching. And 
we shall do well not to close our ears to the still small 
voice that warns us not to put our trust too much in meth- 
ods, in which of themselves there is no salvation. For the 
true teacher, like the poet, is born, not made. Con- 
scieniousness, faithfulness, study; these things make meri- 
torious teachers, but if that be all, there will always be 
about it what Professor James calls so admirably the hope- 
less inferiority of voluntary to instinctive action.’ Be 
fore all teaching comes the teacher, the great, the gifted 
personality. High vitality and the gift of God—these 
are the essentials. Other things may make a teacher good; 


there is certainly nothing else that makes him great. 


Old Registers—A word may not be out of place anent 
the keeping of school and class registers. There are sev- 
eral right ways and several thousand wrong ways, and the 
right ways are always easier. Some of our schools have 
adopted the card system, the advantages of which are 
perhaps not generally known. 

What is the test of the worth of a given system of re- 
cording the work of pupils? Here is little George Smith, 
who attended your school some two years ago. A rich 
uncle has turned up in the family and he wants to find 
out how the aforesaid George has been doing since the 
first day at school. He calls on you and asks for the in- 
formation. Now, how long will it take you to find out? 
If the rich uncle has to wait more than ten minutes or is re- 
quested to call again next week, manifestly there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the system of registration in 
vogue in your school. 

When making out the weekly or monthly reports, 
it is well to remember that there is such a staple commodi- 
ty as carbon paper. This labor-saving boon of the long- 
suffering stenographer may be utilized with excellent re- 
sults by the teacher. One copy of the report for your- 
self, one for the principal of the school, one for the in- 
spector and one to keep in case of accidents—the carbon 
paper will let you have all four with no more inconven- 
ience to yourself than if you made but one. And, while 
you are about it, make out your report sheet on perforated 
paper. Then, your monthly reports can be conveniently 
filed and kept for reference. 


Confusion Worse Confounded.—A writer in the Edu- 
cational Review has called attention to the wild and wierd 
terminology employed in textbooks of so-called English 
grammar. And his remarks are thoroughly justified, as 
we can readily see if we take the trouble to examine sev- 
eral standard works on the subject. Even in such ele- 
mentary matters as the parts of speech there is enough 
variation to cause confusion. Staunch old Gould Brown 
and his equally staunch followers insisted on ten parts 
of speech; other authorities see no reason for conferring 
special honors on the participle, which they promptly put 
as a sub-class of verbs or nouns. Then other writers elim- 
inate the article by adding “the.” “an” and“a” to the list 
of adjectives; and of course this results in the establish- 
ment of a new sub-class of qualifying words. 

What path leads out of the labyrinth? I know of none 
save the practical realization of the fact that English is 
relatively a grammarless tongue, that what is often called 
English grammar is really Latin grammar in disguise and 
that the basis of correctness in English is the usage of the 
majority of educated writers and speakers. The teacher 
who knows something of the history of the language—who 
has digested Professor Lounsbury’s book on the subject— 
and who is conscious that the standard of correct English 
has changed somewhat from the standard in the days of 
Addison and Johnson, stands upon an elevated vantage 
ground from which she can view fads and faddists with 
good-natured tolerance. Such a teacher will avoid ex- 
tremes and hold fast to that which is good. 


Concerning the Communions of Children.—A recent de. 
cree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments is of 
special interest to Catholic teachers. This decree, repro- 
duced in Rome, strongly encourages the early reception oj 
the Holy Eucharist by children. It says in substance that 
children may and should approach the Holy Table when 
they arrive at the age of discretion, which is commonly 
about the age of seven. Following are the articles of the 
decree that especially affect teachers: 

“From this time (the age of seven) the obligation oj 
eatistying the precept of both Confession and Communion 

egins. 

“Both for First Confession and First Communion a 
complete and perfect knowledge of Christian Doctrine jis 
not necessary. The child will, however, be obliged gradu- 
ally to learn the whole catechism, according to its ability, 

“The obligation of the precept of Confession and Com- 
munion which rests upon the children, falls back principal- 
ly on those in whose care they are, that is, parents, confes- 
sors, teachers and the pastor. 

“Those who have the care of children should use all 
diligence so that after First Communion the children should 
often approach the Holy Table, even daily, if possible, as 
Jesus Christ and Mother Church desire, and that they 
do it with a devotion becoming their age. They should 
bear in mind their most important duty, by which they 
are obliged to have the children present at the public in- 
structions in catechism, otherwise they must apply this 
religious instruction in some other way.” 

The promulgation of this. decree should inspire all our 
teachers with increased zeal for the glory of Jesus Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar and arouse in them 
an earnest desire to make the nature and .effects of the 
Holy Eucharist more familiar to our children, even the 
very young children. 


The School and Life.—Sometimes in our desire to pre- 
sent satisfactory reports to the inspector, we rather overdo 
the purely technical side of our work and unconsciously 
lead our pupils to lay too much stress on the frills and 
trimmings and not enough stress on the turkeys and po- 
tatoes of the intellectual feast. After all, we are pre- 
paring them for their life work. A little while and they 
shall not see us, but in our stead will come that rigid task- 
master, Life, who is interested chiefly, not in methods, but 
in results. 

Once there was a teacher who punished a boy for ask- 
ing, in regard to a favorite branch of the teacher's, 
“What’s the good of learning this thing?” Don’t you 
think, that in one instance at least, the boy showed mort 
sense than the teacher? The little fellow asked really a 
searching and pertinent question, and perhaps if th 
teacher had known the answer there would have been ni 
punishment at all. 

It is a good idea to encourage our pupils to ask. 
“What's the good of studying this thing?” If we can- 
not answer, it is a pretty reliable sign that there is some- 
thing wrong with the curriculum or with us—most likely 
with us. If our boys and girls learn to think a little for 
themselves, to reflect and to observe, they will not be in the 
undesirable condition of the schoolgirls in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera: 


“Schoolgirls we, eighteen and under, 
From scholastic trammels free; 
And we wonder—how we wonder! 
What on earth this world can be.” 


‘*‘We are delighted with The Journal, and would rather give up 
any of the other journals than yours. It is just what is wanted in the 
schools.’’—Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Vincent’s, Philadelphia. 


**All our teachers like The Catholic School Journal. Being essen- 
tially Catholic, it is far superior to all other school magazines.’’— 
Ven. Mother Martin, St. Joseph’s School, Argyle, Minn. 


‘*It is false economy for any school to deny itself the help of good 
educational periodicals. Among Catholic schools The Catholic School 
Journal should be the first choice.’’—Rev. J. 8. C., New York. 


‘*The Sisters are deriving constant benefit and much inspiration in 
their daily work from your excellent periodical.’’—Sisters of Charity, 
St. John’s School, New Haven, Conn. 


SAVE MONEY:—By remitting your subscription for 
the new school year during September or October you get 
the benefit of the $1 rate. Accounts not paid in advance 
are billed later in the year at the $1.50 rate necessitated by 
extra postage on subscriptions in arrears, and by other 
circumstances explained elsewhere. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONVICTION LOGICAL. 


Those who hold that since education means the train- 
ng for life and fitting for complete living, and since God 
very breath of our life; since, as the apostle says, 

we live and move and have our being”; since 
Him goes our highest thought, our purest love; 
Him rests our eternal hope and faith—train 

since religion enters into life, train him also 

to be reverent, to be devout, to be pure, to be humble, to 
be God-fearing. Train him as one who stands here upon 
a ground in which he is preparing himself for the unseen 
eternal worlds of endless life. That is the view of relig- 
ious minds, of large numbers of religious minds; that is 
fundamentally the Catholic view, radically that is our 
view, the basis of what we teach concerning education. 
It is also, I suppose, the view, let me say, of the majority 
of Americans, for certainly he knows nothing of us who 
imagines for a moment that we are not an intensely relig- 
ious people. I myself have travelled a great deal in the 
world; I have lived in other nations; I was born and 
reared here in our own. do not believe that on the earth 
today there is a people more intensely, more actively, 
more sincerely religious than the American people. 


-Archbishop Spalding. 


SOME IDEAS ON DISCIPLINE. 

Our schools are now open for another year’s work, 
nd many teachers are getting their first experience. To 
these, discipline is a subject of vital importance. 

It is generally conceded that the pupil should do as 
the teacher tells him and that if he does not, he is “bad.” 
This statement, however, is subject to grave criticism. 
feachers are apt to make mistakes themselves, though 
some of them come very near claiming infallibility. 

The teacher should be the child’s helper, not his boss, 
ind that teaches who car make the pupils feel that he is 
with them to help them, and that he is their true friend, 
ilways ready to recognize the best there is in them ,criti- 
ising only for their improvement, will succeed anywhere. 

The pupil who gets constant abuse and no kindly words 
may become vicious because that seems his only mode of 

Kindly treatment and recognition of the fact 
that he is somebody, will generally win him. The pupil 
who is “babied” at home till he thinks there is nobody 
like himself may be reclaimed by physical punishment; 
when once reduced to the level of the others in the school 
he may then be treated by gentle means. A genuine sneak 
May sometimes be reformed only by showing him the 
meanness of his character in forcible terms, and then pun- 
ishing him. The “sneak” and the “baby” are rare cases, 
however, and are about the only ones with whom corporal 
punishment can be employed effectively. Inborn common 
will enable most children to control themselves if 
the teacher will give them the opportunity and encour 
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INSTRUCTION IN RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


Children must be instructed in all concerning the wor 
ship of God, especially prayer, the holy Mass and the 
sacraments. 

_ Here again mere instruction is not sufficient. The cate- 
chist must lead the children on to the use of the above 
means of grace provided by the church. To teach re- 
ligion without teaching the practice of it, is like attempt- 
Ing to train an organist by mere instruction, without let- 
tng the pupil exercise upon the instrument. In giving 
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religious instruction the catechist must not be like a life- 
less finger post which points out the way, it is true, but 
does not go itself. “Be very certain that nothing which 
you put only into the mind of your children will remain 
there, unless you lay a foundation of Christian practices 
in their life. Theory, for children above all, 
for nothing; practice is everything. With practice in 
struction will be remembered; without it, it will be as flow- 
ing water.” (Dupanloup, p. 196.) 

Religious instruction must go hand in hand with re- 
ligious education. The catechist must be at once a teacher 
and an educator. Religious education is more important 
than religious instruction, yet this latter 1s not to be un 
dervalued, for it is, so to say, the root. If the root be not 
good, the stem. which, in this case is education, must 
suffer on that account. Here we may apply our Lord’s 
words: “Do these things, and do not leave those undone.” 
(Matt. xxiii, 23.)— ~Archbishop Messmer. 
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CATHOLIC NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


The idea of supplementing our parochial school sys 
tem with night schools for the benefit of Catholic young 
men and women, whom rigorous circumstances have 
forced into bread-winning at a time when they should 
have been at their books, is receiving more attention and 
support now than ever before. 

From the comparatively few night schools held under 
Catholic auspices a few years ago, the number has greatly 
increased, the present year finding one or more evening 
schools in most of the large cities of the country, with 
the movement spreading to the smaller towns. Of course, 
these schools are not all organized with definite courses 
of work and strict regulations. Many of them might more 
correctly be referred to as reading circles under the direc- 
tion of the reverend pastor. But in all cases, they are 
doing good work in reducing more or less the handicap 
which necessity has imposed on so many of our young 
people 


THE FOUNDATION FOR RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


The child is born with a concept of right and wrong, 
and this gives us a starting point, a foundation for our in 
struction and at the same time indicates how the work is 
to begin in classifying for the child and in separating the 
good from the evil. Not, indeed, in an arbitrary manner, 
but by an explanation of the virtues and the vices, giving 
the cause and reasons of the distinction. One virtue might 
be taken at a time and when fully understood in its entire 
intent and in all its bearings on daily conduct it should 
be so explained. Impress deeply on the mind that the 
mere knowledge of a virtue is nothing, that only its prac- 
tice deserves reward, and that there are opportunities 
every day in life to practice one or more virtues in numer 
ous ways. To bring out the various aspects of the several 
virtues it might be well to ask, in what ways each may be 
practiced? Do not dwell over much on the vices—they 
are negative—they are the absence of virtue. Inculcate 
the virtues and you destroy the vices as you dispel dark- 
ness by bringing in the light. It is by no means necessary 
to follow sin into all its ramifications that one may learn 
to detest and avoid it. I say, study each virtue in all its 
bearings. Take for example, Justice—In regard to God, 
it is love, gratitude, confidence; in regard to our neighbor, 
it is honesty, fairness. obedience and even politeness; in 
regard to the merit of others, it is respect, reverence, ad- 
miration; or it may at times be indignation, resentment, 
etc. Again take Truth—In itself it extends to accuracy, 
promptness; in regard to personal character it is integ- 
rity, consciousness; in regard to others it is faithfulness 


and candor. —Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead. 
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Che Pastor and Education 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas Shahan, D. D., Washington, 
D. C., President of C. E. A. 


THE virtue of his office, the pastor is the immediate 
representative of ecclesiastical authority for the faith 

ful. From him they learn whatever may be enacted 
in regard to education by those who are _ placed 
in higher position as rulers of the Church of God. Their 
thought about things that pertain to education, its necessi 
ty and advantages, its meaning for religion, character and 
life, is normally shaped by him. To him also they look for 
counsel in forming their plans for the subsequent training 
of their children in academy or college or professional 
school. In a word, it lies chiefly with the pastor to de- 
termine the attitude of our Catholic people towards edu- 
cation. Add to this—a consideration of practical im- 
port—the fact that our institutions are in the main depend- 
ent upon the people for their support; it at once becomes 
evident that the prosperity and even the existence of our 
educational system is to a large extent conditioned by the 
interest and sympathy it wins from the pastor. 

What | have in mind is not alone the financial support, 
though that, as we know, is essential. 1 refer rather to 
the support of loyalty and co-operation which we 
tinually need in maintaining an unequal struggle for ex- 
istence. What this competition means for the elementary 
school, no one understands so well as the pastor. And 
for this very reason he is qualified to appreciate the efforts 
which the Catholic college is obliged to make in order 
to keep front with its numerous and powerful rivals. It is 
this phase of the situation more perhaps than any other 
that necessitates joint action all along the line. But if 
such atrocities to be effective, our people must be brought 
that the college is no less essential than the parish 
and that loyalty to the one means loyalty to the 
am convinced a it no truer lesson can be given 
yulpit than that the college exists 
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half and that the university is striving to protect and ad- 
most sacred interests. Let this consciousness 
of the solidarity of our work be aroused in the Catholic 
d the future of our institutions is sect 
Phe same lesson can be taught within n: 
wudience that will take it directly to heart. [very 
no matter how zealous or conscientious, has need 
stimulation, of vent, of thought and feelings 
that lead away from routine | yensate for many 
difficulties of daily various draw 
backs are all the more ser accompanied 
by a sense of tsolati vhen the 
rom task to task with a vague benumbing conviction that 
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Encouragement for Teachers. 
\s a matter of fact. things do not 
nd when they do, a reaction sets in. The teacher finds 
inspiration, or at any rate suggestion, from a variety of 
from treatises on education, from changes in the 
work of other schools, from text-books and 
even, in some cases, from regulations drawn up by public 
authority with which the school is obliged to comply. 
Isolation, indeed, is so abnormal that it inevitably brings 
about its own remedy; and the result is that every one of 
our schools, though not formally and officially, is none the 
effectually brought under the influence of some or- 
ganized system, is guided by its standards, conducted in 
accordance with its methods and rated, in point of effi- 
ciency, on the basis of its requirements. 
This affiliation, in the spirit if not in the letter, supplies 
just that broadening of interest and that feeling of solidari- 
ty which is a prime requisite for success in the teacher's 
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work. It may also have other consequences affecting 
inner life of the school. But taking it at its initial val 
regarding it simply as a means of inspiration and 
couragement, we may ask whether it is not import 
to secure such helps from Catholic sources. Ii 
schools must be to all intents and purposes co-ordin 
with one system, and if our teachers are to be quicken 
influences that emanate from higher planes of educati 
activity, is it not desirable that this system should bh 
own and these influences thoroughly Catholic? | 
are no doubt many different ways in which the pastor 
explicit statement or gentle intimation, can strengthen 
teachers and kindle their enthusiasm; yet it seems to 
that no word of his can be more helpful than that w! 
keeps steadily before their minds the fact that their \ 
is an integral, an essential part of Catholic education 
whole; that each effort they make affects, in one way 
another, the teaching in college and university, and 
consequently their success is what we all desire, becaus 
is indispensable to the success of our common unde 
ing. 

Such appeals to the people and the teachers in bi 
of our Catholic system are not, after all, so remote 
the pastor’s immediate and ordinary action. He und 
stands ,if any one does, the value and necessity of or; 
zation, both tor carrying on the work of religion and, 1 
in particular, for securing efficiency in the school. H« 
no need being told what it costs to build and squi; 
school, to provide teachers of the right sort, to ari 
curricula and grades and classes. to maintain standards 
force discipline, do justice to the pupil and avoid injus 
to the parent. In a word, within the compass of 
parish and in proportion to the range of the school, 
encounters all the problems which Catholic education 
to deal with on a larger scale. The fact that he has hand! 
them so well, meeting difficulties of all sorts bravely 
pat ier itly, must go on record as the greatest achiever 
of Catholic educational endeavor in this country. H 
sans deserved the thanks not only of the C. 1] 
but of the Catholic Church at large. And if there bi 
me to whom the words of commendation from thx 
Father may with special fitness apply, that one, 
estimation, is the pastor, as the head and director « 
parochial school. But what he has accomplished 11 
way of organization is pre cisely what we are aiming 
establishing and consolidating our Catholic syst 
force of circumstances, the component parts are pat 
separate and by traditional usage each performs its funct 
in a somewhat autonamous fashion. These divisions, h 
ever, are not of the essence of education. Endowed 
is with various faculties, the mind is neverthelk 
itary being and there should be no break in its 
velopment. This, it may be, accounts for the atte1 
which have been made from time to time. and eve 
the modern period, to establish an institution that sh: 
comprist all grades of instruction and lead the 
from the rudiments to the highest academic degrees. 
these utopian schemes did not succeed was due to ca 
with which the history of education has made us famili 
Without pausing to enumerate these, let me again 
you that the main endeavor of modern education is 
neutralize as far as possible the effects of this instit" 
tional division. It is true, we have not as yet any on 
stitution that pretends to do the whole work; but we 
find the practical equivalent in those arrangements wh 
co-ordinate the work of various institutions, and which ar 
becoming so perfect that the pupil passes on from the low 
er to the higher by almost imperceptible changes. 

What has made this adjustment advisable or neces 
sary? Undoubtedly, it is the conviction—-identical w! 
what the pastor has gained by experience—that ca 
phase in the educational process must occur just at 
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right time and must be related in this particular way to all 
the other phases. Whoever has organized an elementary 
school is fully aware that one grade® must be nicely ad- 
justed to another and that each teacher must take into 
consideration what the others are doing. You cannot af- 
ford to apply one set of principles in the first grade, anoth- 
er in the fourth and another in the seventh. For teaching 
the different subjects, special methods are required accord- 
ing to the nature of each subject; but the fundamentals 
of method must be the same all the way through if we 
are to avoid confusion and useless repetition. 


Necessity of Order, Adjustment and Co-operation. 

All this is so clear to the pastor that the statement of 
it need only hint at what he would probably describe in 
greater detail and with the emphasis that comes of exper- 
ience. My purpose, for the time being, is to have the 
pastor look over the whole range of Catholic education and 
realize that order, adjustment and co-operation are just 
as necessary in the entire system as they are in his 
parochial school; as necessary, but much more difficult to 
secure. And one source of the difficulty lies, I believe, in 
the fact that hitherto we have tried to make each group 
of institutions as efficient as possible in itself, on the mis- 
taken idea that—there can be any real efficiency where no 
care is taken to secure co-ordinate action. The pastor, as 
an organizer, has interests in common with all other Cath- 
olic educators; and a moment’s reflection will show him 
how those interests can best be furthered. 

Let this, moreover be noted: Whether the pastor is 
willing or not to take this larger view and to co-operate 
as the needs of the system require, he is, by the organi- 
zation and management of his school, affecting inevitably 
all the rest of our educational work. He could not, even 
if he were so minded, put himself beyond the pale of re- 
lationship nor completely waive responsibility in the matter 
of our success or failure. Not only is the parochial school 
by its organization representative of the system at large; 
it is, moreover, the earliest organization in the educative 
process. It controls the child at the very period when 
the mind is plastic—open to all the influtnces which the 
school exerts through order, correlation of subjects, se- 
lection of methods, example of teachers, skill and psy- 
chological wisdom in adapting each stage of the process to 
the needs of growing intelligence. This is an immense ad- 
vantage—this opportunity of dealing with the faculties, the 
inborn abilities and tendencies of the individual soul before 
it has been warped by the wrong sort of experience or im- 
prudent training. But it is also a great responsibility; 
first, because the child himstlf is not free or even able, as 
is the mature student, to realize his own mental needs or to 
choose for himself what and how he shall study. In fact, 
whether he is ever to attain such an ability of electing his 
courses wisely, must depend in no small measure on the 
way he is trained from the start—on the development of his 
intellectual power to judge, and even more perhaps on the 
development of his character to a point where he will be 
guided by worthy motives and directed by the advice of his 
elders, and yet show, in the strength of his will, both per- 
sonal initiative and tenacity of purpose. Sooner or later, 
he must decide on his life-course; and the elements of that 
decision, or at any rate the ability to reach it, are de- 
veloped during his years in the school. It is true, wt have 
not at our disposal any infallible means of discerning the 
native bent or special capacities of the mind in earliest 
childhood. With all the advances of psychology, we are 
still obliged to content ourselves with what is at best a 
probability as to the child’s vocation. But if an unfailing 
test is ever devised, there can be no question as to when 
and by whom it should be applied. 


Education a Forward-Moving Process. 

On the other hand—and here the responsibility becomes 
yet more serious—it is practically impossible at any later 
period to undo what the elementary school has done. The 
college, as a rule, provides in its entrance requirements for 
conditioning applicants who are not fully prepared; but 
this is no advantage either to the college or to the candi- 
date for admission. Various devices are also employed to 
supply the deficiencies revealed at the entrance examina- 
tion; but no college professor takes any delight in such 
supplemental remedial teaching. And in any case, it nec- 
essarily involves an outlay of time and effort which, nor- 
mally, should be otherwise expended. This is not to say 
that the college itself has reached the stage of perfection 
or that it can hold the school alone responsible for the 
shortcomings of its graduates. But it is certain that the 


problem of raising and maintaining the level of collegiate 
work is more readily solved when the preparatory training 
is up to the standard; and it is equally certain that the 
college cannot undertake to break the mould in which 
the student’s mind is cast and shape it anew conformably 
to the requirements of collegiate study., In a word, edu- 
cation is a forward-moving process. It may be quick- 
ened or retarded, set going in the right dirtction or in 
the wrong; but it cannot be reversed. 

What has been said of the work of preparation refers 
primarily to the training of the intelligence. Is it need- 
ful to add that it applies with still greater force to moral 
education? The essential reason, first and last, for which 
our schools exist is to inculcate the knowledge of what is 
right and, more important still, to cultivate the habit of do- 
ing what is right. We insist that intelligence and will 
shall be jointly developed and we cannot admit the claim, 
made now as it was made in pagan antiquity, that knowl- 
edge and virtue are one. But we have further to insist 
that moral training is an indispensable requisite for secur- 
ing all that we desire on the intellectual side. The ability 
to work is one thing, the will to work quite another. 
Neither wise arrangement of curricula, nor excellence of 
method, nor skill on the part of teachers will avail much 
with a pupil who has not been duly exercised in what may 
be called the school virtues—in punctuality, docility and 
industry—to say nothing of the specifically Christian quali- 
ties of mind and heart which our schools endeavor to in- 
culcate. A mere allusion to this phase of the subject must 
suffice, since our present purpose is not to dwell upon the 
need of moral education or discuss the manner in which 
it should be conducted, but rather to emphasize from this 
particular viewpoint one of the vital relationships in which 
the parochial school stands towards all later education 
and the work of more advanced institutions. It suffices, 
I mean, to point out that the pastor, in forming the char- 
acter of the pupils in his school according to the principles 
and rules of morality, not only lays the foundation for 
right conduct, but also in a very essential degree imbues 
the will with those qualities which are indispensable for the 
cultivation of intellectual powers. 

Adjusting the School to the College. 

It would not, however, be dealing fairly with this sub 
ject if, after showing the interdependence of college and 
school, we should add no word as to the mode of ad- 
justing their relations. If a manifold responsibility rests 
on the parochial school as a preparation for the college, 
it is obvious to ask how this responsibility can be met 
or how the school can best enter into co-operation with the 
other factors in our system. Here, of course, one natur- 
ally thinks of the framework—of the course of studies, the 
number of grades, the hours for each subject—and al! this 
is doubtlessly important. Or again, one has in mind the 
qualifications of the teacher and the distribution of work 
in special departments—questions assuredly that cannot 
be too thoroughly considered. But back of all these, 
though certainly dependent on them in many respects, lies 
the question as to how the teaching shall be carried on. 
While a due succession and continuity of subjects is re 
quired, and while a mutual understanding as to their re- 
spective limits is necessary, it is even more necessary that 
college and school should reach such an agreement re 


garding the methods by which education as a whole and the 


teaching of the several subjects can be most effectually con- 
ducted. Now, these methods, so far as they are sound, 
are simply the application of certain underlying principles 
drawn from the sciences of life and mind. Once we 
have learned how life, organic and mental, develops, w: 
are in a position to understand on what basis educational 
methods are to be harmonized. We know that in the liv 
ing germ the several organs are potentially present and 
that they are developed by a proportionate growth. We 
find, not that brain or heart or eye advances alone to its 
final form and awaits the tardier growth of other parts. 
but rather that by an evenly progressing differentiation, the 
several structures appear and take on their appropriate 
functions. In proportion, moreover, to the development 
of structure and activity, new relations with the en- 
vironment are formed, new materials are assimilated, new 
modts of reaction are manifested; but throughout, the 
same law of adaptation to actual and growing needs is ob- 
served, and whenever that law is interfered with, ar- 
rest of development inevitably results. 

Analagous to this natural process is the work of edu- 
cation. Our aim is not merely to see that just so many 

(Continued on page 199) 
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SYMBOLS OF THE APOSTLES. 

Every Catholic school graduate should know the sym- 
bols of the apostles and evangelists, as seen in church 
decorations and elsewhere. 

These have their origin in some circumstance of the 
life or death of the bearer. Among those emblematic of 
the apostles and evangelists, the following are most fre- 
quently used: 

St. Peter—Crossed keys, one gold and one of silver, 
symbolizing his primacy (St. Matt. 16:22); also the cock 
because of his denial of our Lord (St. Luke 22). 

st. Andrew—A transverse of X-shaped cross, called by 
his name. 

St. James the Great—Pilgrim’s staff and water-bottle; 
also the shell, emblematic of pilgrimage and bz uptism. 

St. John—A chalice with serpent issuing from it; the 
eagle is his symbol as an evangelist. 

St. Thomas—The square or carpenter’s rule; also a 
lance, because of the manner of his death. 

St. James the Less—A fuller’s club, the instrument of 
his death. 

St. Philip—A column—he died suspended from one; 
sometimes he also bears a staff with a small cross sur- 
rounding it. 

St. Bartholomew—A large knife, 
martyrdom. 

St. Matthew—A short sword; also a money-bag, the 
sign of a tax collector—as evangelist, his sign is the figure 
of a man. 

St. Simon Zelotes 
tyrdom. 

St. Jude (Thaddeus)—A knotted club; also a halberd. 

St. Matthias—A lance; sometimes a battle-axe. 

Judas—A purse. 

St. Mark’s sign is the figure of a lion. 

St. Luke’s sign is that of an ox. 


the instrument of his 


A saw, the instrument of his mar- 


SOME TEST QUESTIONS. 
Recent Examination Questions for Advanced Christian 
Dectrine at St. Paul’s Sunday School, 
New York City. 

1. State the distinction between infused and acquired 
virtue. 

2. How do we obtain the Principal Moral Virtues? 
Give a brief statement of them with the names by which 
they are known. 

3. Why do we say that Christ taught us the way to 
Perfection? 

4. What teaching comes from the World 
tion to the Spirit of Christ? 

5. How can our daily work and our bodily afflictions 
be regarded as helpful to advancement in Christiam Per- 
fection? 

6. Give a short account of a Saint of the desert, and 
of a Saint who lived amidst the cares of family life in the 
world. 

7. During the past fifty years it is possible that some 
Saints died in our parish. Explain how this could be with 
regard to infants and grown folks. 

8. What important decision was made by the Council 
of Trent concerning the merit of good works performed 
in the state of Grace? 

9. Why is it that the Catholic Church urges all to 
form fixed habits of prayer and to receive the Holy Sacra- 
ments frequently? 

10. Explain this statement: 
ter and the Word of God. 


opposi- 


We are baptized by wa- 


Sustruction 


11. Give the text from Holy Scripture which proves 
that Christ intended to give to the Apostles the power of 
remitting sins. 

12. A Catholic who has been living in a state of Mor- 
tal Sin, neglecting his Easter duty for twenty years, is in 
danger of death by shipwreck. What can he do without a 
priest to become reconciled to God and obtain forgiveness 
for his many sins? 

13. Make a brief statement of Catholic Teaching in 
relation to the sincere resolution of amendment. 

14. What is to be observed in Confession regarding 
the declaration of the circumstances? 

15. After Confession are we obliged to do anything 
more to satisfy justice? 

N. B.—YES or NO will not suffice; give the reason 
for each answer and Scripture texts. 

CLASS INSTRUCTION ON SIN, C CONFESSION AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. 


Adapted From Outline Studies Recommended to Teachers 
by Cardinal Vaughan. 
(Continued From September Number. 

{ NOTE—The points in the explanation are ‘i red 
to facilitate questioning pupils.] 

Qualities of Contrition.—78. Sorrow for sin must lx 
internal, supernatural, and supreme. 

79. (1.) Internal.—Sorrow for sin is internal when 
springs from the heart. 80. It is external when it is ex 
pressed in words, or by tears and sighs. 81. External sor 
row is not necessary—it is internal sorrow which is need 
ed. 82. The Good Thief is an example of the power of 
internal sorrow. 83. We do not read that he expressed his 
grief by any outward mark; he only turned to Our Lord on 
the Cross and begged Him to remember him when He 
should come into His Kingdom. 84. Yet our Lord accept 
ed his repentance and answered him: “Amen, I say to 
thee, this day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” (St 
Luke xxiii, 39-43.) 

85. (2.) Supernatural—sSorrow for sin is supernatural, 
when it comes from a motive taught by faith. 86. There 
is natural, as well as supernatural sorrow. 87. A person 
may be sorry for his sins because by them he has brought 
loss and disgrace upon himself. 88, This natural sorrow, 
coming as it does from a natural motive, would be useless. 
89. There are examples in the Passion of both natural and 
supernatural sorrow. 90. First, Judas, who betrayed our 
Lord, afterward repented. 91. But his repentance came, 
not because he had offended God, or from any other super- 
natural motive, but because he was scorned for his crime 
92. His natural sorrow did him no good, and in the end 
he hanged himself in despair. (St. Mat. xxvii. 3-5.) 
93. St. Peter, on the contrary, obtained full pardon, when 
he repented of the great sin he had committed in denying 
his Divine Master. 94. He was pardoned because his sor 
row was supernatural, arising out of his love for God. 
95. Holy Scripture says of him, that one look from Our 
Lord changed his heart. “And the Lord turning looked 
on Peter;” “and Peter going out wept bitterly.” (St 
Luke xxii. 61-62.) 

96. (3.) Universal.—Sorrow for sin is universal, when it 
includts all the sins we have committed, or, at least, all the 
mortal sins. 97. Zaccheus, the publican, showed that his 
sorrow was universal, when, at his conversion, he offered 
to make restitution, not to a few persons only, but to all 
whom he had injured. 98. He said to Our Lord, “If I have 
wronged any man of anything, I will restore it to him four 
fold.” 99. Our Lord was pleased with his dispositions, and 
replied: “This day is salvation come to this house.”’ (St 
Luke xix. 1-10.) 
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100. (4.) Supreme.—Sorrow for sin is supreme, when it 
makes us detest sin above every other evil, so that we 
would rather suffer anything than *commit mortal sin 
again. 101. St. Mary Magdalen had supreme sorrow, for 
after Our Lord had forgiven her her sins, she resolved 
never to return to them, but to give up everything sooner 
than offend God any more. 102. As soon as she loved Our 
Lord, she cared no more for her former sinful friends and 
her unworthy pleasures. 103. It was St. Mary Magdalen’s 
great love which made her sorrow for sin supreme. 104. 
Our Lord spoke in her praise: “Many sins are forgiven 
her, because she has loved much.” (St. Luke vii, 36-50.) 

Purpose of Amendment.—105. A firm purpose of amend- 
ment is a resolution to avoid, by the grace of God, not only 
sin, but also the dangerous occasion of sin. 106. Purpose 
means a resolution or strong intention. 107. Amendment 
means to mend. 108. So the resolution to mend our lives 
by keeping. out of sin is called a purpose of amendment. 
109. There is no real sorrow without a purpose of amend- 
ment. 110. If we are very careful to make and to carry 
out a good purpose of amendment, we may always hope 
that our contrition is sincere. 111. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that some children do not get their sins forgiven, 
when they go to confession, because they never even think 
of doing better. 

Qualities of the Purpose of Amendment.—112 The pur- 
pose of amendment must be firm, supernatural, universal, 
efficacious. 

113. (1.) Firm.—The purpose of amendment must be 
frm, not a mere wish, but a real determination—fixed and 
decided. 114. It must be like a rock in the sea, not like 
aheap of sand on the shore. 115. The sand is soon washed 
away, but the rock remains unmoved, no matter what 
storms beat upon it. 116. Our purpose of amendment must 
then be so firm and fixed, that we are determined not to 
give way to temptation—not to commit another mortal 
sin for the love or fear of anything whatsoever. 

117. (2.) Supernatural—The purpose of amendment 
must be supernatural, that is, it must be made by God's 
grace, for some good religious reason. 118. The same rea- 
sons, which lead us to be sorry for sins already committed, 
should make us determined to keep from the same sins 
afterwards. 119. If we wish to love God we must keep 
from sin; if we wish to go to heaven, we must ‘keep from 
sin: if we are afraid of going to hell, we must keep from 
sin. 

120 .(3.) Universal.—The purpose of amendment must 
be universal. 121. We are obliged to be sorry for all our 
mortal sins, and we are also obliged to promise God to 
avoid all mortal sins in the future. 122. If there is a single 
mortal sin, that we have the intention of committing again, 
the purpose of amendment is a bad one. 123. We must 
also resolve to avoid not only all mortal sins we have com- 
mitted and confessed, but all possible mortal sins, of any 
kind at all. 124. When some one has been burnt at a fire, 
he does not resolve to keep away from that one fire, but 
from every fire. 125. We must make the same universal 
resolution with regard to all mortal sin. 

126. (4.) Efficacious.—The purpose of amendment must 
be efficacious, or using the necessary means to amend. 
127. We must try to find out what caused us to commit 
the sin, that we may avoid it; and what will help us to keep 
from the sin, that we may use it. 128. If we need to pray 
more, to be able to keep from sin, we must purpose to 
pray more. 129. If receiving the Sacraments oftener will 
keep us from sin, we must resolve to receive them oftener, 
130. If sins of anger we must forgive injuries. 131. If 
sins of theft we must give back what we have stolen. 132. 
We must also correct bad habits and avoid the occasions 
of sin. : 

133. When we say that our purpose of amendment must 
be firm, supernatural, universal and efficacious, we are 
speaking of mortal sins only. 134. As to venial sins, which 
no one can keep from altogether without an extraordinary 
grace, we must promise to do what we can, that is, to try 
to keep from them, to get better and to be better every 
day. 135. We get better if we try to commit fewer venial 
sins, and if we take more pains in any way. 

136. The catechism teaches that a purpose of amend- 
ment 1s a resolution to avoid sin by the grace of God. 
137. So that when we make our purpose of amendment, 
we have to trust not in our own strength, but in the 
Stace of God. 138. St. Paul says: “Of myself I can do 
nothing, but I can do all things in Him who strengthens 
me.” 139, God has promised always to help us if we 


ask Him, and with God’s grace it is not so hard after 
all to promise Him to keep from all mortal sin, and 
to do it. 

“T firmly resolve, by the help of Thy grace, never to 
offend Thee again, and carefully to avoid the occasions 
of sin.” (Catechism Act of Contrition.) 

Occasions of Sin.—140. An occasion of sin is any cir- 
cumstance leading to sin. 141. It may be proximate or 
remote. 142. A proximate occasion is one which usually 
causts sin. 143. A remote occasion is one which seldom 
causes. sin. 144. Persons, places, and things may all 
become occasions of sin. 145. If we do not resolve to 
avoid proximate occasions of mortal sin, we cannot get 
our sins forgiven; the priest’s absolution would only ren- 
der us more guilty. 146. Occasions of sin are not the 
same to everybody; what is dangerous to one person may 
do no harm to another. 147. Each one must find out 
for himself what is an occasion of sin to him, that he may 
avoid it. 148. Certain things, however, are always prox- 
imate occasions of sin—bad companions, dangerous places 
of amusement, improper conversations, bad books, &c. 

149. A proximate occasion of sin may sometimes be 
made a remote occasion, by prayer and other remedies. 
150. We are not then strictly bound to avoid it. 151. 
The case of a boy who in his employment constantly 
uses improper language because his companions do so, 
is an example of a proximate occasion of sin, which the 
boy must leave at any cost. 152. But if the same boy 
by praying oftener and better obtains strength to guard 
himself from evil, he changes the proximate occasion 
into a remote occasion, and so may remain where he is. 
153. Or if some one attends a library and reads many 
bad books which he finds in it, the library is a proximate 
occasion of sin to him, and he must renounce going there. 
154. But if he asks some good and well-instructed per- 
son to name the books he may read, and keeps to these, 
the proximate occasion of sin is removed, and he may 
continue to read. 155. Should there, however, be any per- 
son, place, or thing, that no matter what wé do, always 
leads us into mortal sin, then we are bound to keep away 
from that occasion of sin. 

156. Our Lord says of scandal: “If thy right eye 
scandalize thee (that is, if something that you love as 
much as your sight leads you to commit sin), pluck it 
out, and cast it from thee: for it is better for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, rather than that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell.” (St. Matthew v. 
29.) 157. In another place in Scripture we are told, that 
“those who seek the danger shall perish in it”; 158. and 
the Catechism says (No. 335), that “we must be resolved 
never to commit a wilful sin for the love or fear of any- 
thing whatsoever.” 

Necessity of Contrition.—-159. Sorrow for sin is so 
very necessary that we can get no sin pardoned without 
it. 160. A confession made without sorrow through care- 
lessness is null and invalid, that is, of no use. 161. If 
it is made wilfully without sorrow, it is sacrilegious. 162. 
If we have only venial sins to confess, we must be sorry 
for at least one of them with a firm purpose of amend- 
ment; 163. that the sorrow we have for that sin may en- 
able the absolution to fall with fruit upon the soul. 164. 
In a confession of venial sins only, it is always well to 
mention some mortal sin, or some greater venial sin of 
our past life, for which we feel true sorrow and a deter- 
mination not to commit it again. 165. By doing this we 
make more sure of the necessary contrition for a worthy 
absolution. (To be continued) 


. ELEMENTARY RELIGIOUS LESSONS. 
Prepared by New York Catholic School Committee. 
(Continued from last month.) 
LESSON XI. 
41. Who is the Holy Ghost? 
The Holy Ghost is the third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. 
42. On what day did the Holy Ghost come down 
upon the Apostles? 
The Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles 
the tenth day after the Ascension of our Lord. 
Who sent the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles? 
Our Lord Jesus Christ sent the Holy Ghost upon 
the Apostles. 


What do you mean by grace? 





47. 
48. 
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By grace I mean a supernatural gift of God be- 
stowed on us, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, for our salvation 

What is a state of grace? 

A state of grace is freedom from mortal sin. 

Which are the means instituted by our Lord to 

enable men at all times to share in the fruits of 
the Redemption? 

The means instituted for this by our Lord are the 
Church and the Sacraments. 

Who is the invisible Head of the Church? 
esus Christ is the invisible Head of the Church. 
ho is the visible Head of the Church? 


Our Holy Father the Pope, the Bishop of Rome 


is the Vicar of Christ on earth, and the visible 
Head of the Church. 


LESSON XIII. 

What is a Sacrament? 

A Sacrament is an outward sign instituted by 
Christ to give grace. 

How many Sacraments are there? 

There are seven Sacraments: Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme, Unc- 
tion, Holy Orders, and Matrimony. 

Whence have the Sacraments the power of giving 
grace? 

The Sacraments have the power of giving grace 
from the merits of Jesus Christ. 

Do the Sacraments always give grace? 

The Sacraments always give grace, if we receive 
them with the right dispositions. 


LESSON XIV. 

What is Baptism? 

}aptism is the Sacrament which cleanses us from 
original sin, makes us Christians, children of 
God, and heirs of heaven 

Is Baptism necessary to salvation? 

Baptism is necessary to salvation, because with- 
out it we cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

How is Baptism given? 

Whoever pabtises should pour water on the head 
of the person tobe baptised, and say, while 
paneing the water: “I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 


LESSON XV. 

What is the Sacrament of Penance? 

Penance is the Sacrament in which the sins com- 
mitted after Baptism are forgiven. 

What must we do to receive the Sacrament of 
Penance wirthily? 

To receive the Sacrament of Penance worthily we 

must do five things: 

Examine our conscience. 

Have sorrow for our sins. 

Make a firm resolution never more to offend 

God. 

Confess our sins to the priest. 

Accept the penance which thep riest gives us. 

What is the examination of conscience? 

The examination of conscience is an earnest ef- 
fort to recall to mind all the isns we have com- 
mitted since our last worthy confession. 


1 
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LESSON XVI. 

What is contrition, or sorrow for sin? 

Contrition, or sorrow for sin, is a hatred of sin 
and a true grief of the soul for having offended 
God, with a firm purpose of sinning no more. 

What do you mean by a firm purpose of sinning 
no more? 

By a firm purpose of sinning no more I mean a 
fixed resolve not only to avoid all mortal sin, 
but a. it snear occasions. 

What do you mean by the near occasions of sin? 

By the near occasions of sin I mean all the per- 
sons, places and things that may easily lead us 
into sin, 


LESSON XVII. 
62. What is Confession? 

Confession is the telling of our sins to a \ 
authorized priest, for the purpose of obtaining 
forgiveness. 

What sins are we bound to confess? 

We are bound to confess all our mortal sins, 
it is well also to confess Our venial sins. 

What should we do if we cannot remember the 
number of our sins? 

If we cannot remember the number of our 
we should tell the number as nearly as possible 

. Is it a grievous offense to conceal wilfully a mor. 
tal sin in confession? 

It is a grievous offense to conceal wilfully < 
tal sin i nconfession, because we hanks tell a 
lie to the Holy Ghost, and make our confession 
worthless. 

What must he do who has concealed wilfully a 
mortal sin in confession? 

He who has concealed wilfully a mortal sin in « 
fession must not only confess it, but must 
tell all the sins he has committed since his 
worthy confession. 


LESSON XVIII. 

What is the Holy Eucharist? 

The Holy Eucharist is the Sacrament which 
tains the body and blood, soul and divinity 
our Lord Jesus Christ under the appearances of 
bread and wine. 

When are the bread and wine changed into the 
body and blood of Christ? 

The bread and wine are changed into the body 
and blood of Christ at the Consecration in tl 
Mass. 

What is the Mass? 

The Mass is the unbloody sacrifice of the 
and blood of Christ. 

How should we assist at Mass? 

We should assist at Mass with great interior 
ollection and piety, and with every outw 
mark of respect and devotion. 

Why do we bend the knee before the altar in the 
Church? 

To adore our Lord Jesus Christ who is there 
ly present, in the most Holy Eucharist. 


LESSON XIX. 

Is there any other means of obtaining God’s grace 
than the Sacraments? 

There is another means of obtaining God's 
and it ipsrayer. 

What is Prayer? 

Prayer is the lifting up of our minds and heart 
God, to adore Him, to thank Him for His | 
fits, to ask His forgiveness, and beg of Him 
the grace we need whether for soul or body 

Is Prayer necessary to salvation? 

Prayer is necessary to salvation, anc without 
one having the use of reason can be saved 

At what particular times should we pray? 

We should pray particularly on Sundays and | 
days, every morning and night, in all dan; 
temptations and afflictions. 

LESSON a. 

Which are the Commandments of God? 

The Commandments of God are these ten: 

1.1 am the Lord thy God; thou shalt not 
strange gods before Me. 

2. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lor« 

God in vain. 

Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness agains 

neighbor. 

9. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife. 


10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods 
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The Teacher and the School | 


By J. F. Detroit, Mich. 


ORDER AND DISCIPLINE 


No neighbourhood thinks much of its teacher or of its 


Thomas, 


However much 


school if order and discipline are poor. 


school people may squirm under such “shirt-sleeves” 


judgments, the neighborhood is generally right. It is, 
undoubtedly, possible to teach the multiplication tables, 
to get pupils to read and to secure the other results 
demanded by the course, even in a disorderly school, 
but time and energy are sadly wasted under such con- 
ditions. Moreover, right habits and ideals are not formed 
and these are results of just as great relative importance 
as knowledge. 

What should be the What 


Such 


standard in this matter? 
The 


order and discipline should be maintained as will secure 


is the guiding principle? answer is easy. 


the right conditions for work and study. Order and 


discipline are not ends in themselves but means to 


secure the three classes of results for which the school 
works. This standard requires that each pupil control 
and inhibit all impulses that would disturb and hinder 


the work of his fellows. It demands silence, no un- 


necessary moving about, prompt and ungrudging obedi- 


ence, courtesy. These propositions are so evident that 


it is unnecessary to seriously reply to those few sent- 
imentalists who mistake license for. freedom and who 
because we are 


sometimes win our attention apt oc- 


casionally to mistake any new doctrine for progress. 
The heart of this subject lies not in what+kind of 

order and discipline—nobody is very much in error on 

that point—but in how to get what we all recognize as 


desirable. It is to this matter that the rest of this 


article will be devoted. 

The sine qua non of order and discipline, the crux of 
the situation, lies in respect for the authority of the 
teacher. 
authority and it is helpful to sometimes reflect upon 
the strength of the teacher’s position. Back of her are 
the superior school officers; back of them the board of 
education; back of them the local courts; back of them 
the police officials; and so on thru an ascending scale 
of legal machinery to the supreme court and the stand- 
ing army of the United States. So the teacher has more 
abstract authority than he will ever use; the problem 
is to make it a concrete reality to the pupils and some- 
times, alas, to the parents! ; 

There are six essential characteristics that Bagley 
says the teacher must possess in order to command 
respect for her authority. These are courage, tact, per- 
sistence, scholarship, justice and good-nature. To these 
should be added alertness. The kind of courage needed 
is both physical and moral, physical to meet opposition 
with a clear level gaze and moral to dare the displeasure 
of weak and foolish parents and to brook the meddling 
of pull and influence. Tact will avoid blundering. 
Nothing is to be gained by exciting unnecessary op- 
position. He is but a fool of a policeman who is for- 
ever using his club. 

Persistence is lacking in many teachers. 
made, enforced for a time, and forgotten. 
teacher forgets and sometimes the pupils forget. 
shiftlessness always prevents order and discipline. 


Society has amply bulwarked the teacher’s 


A rule is 
Sometimes 
Such 

The 
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teacher simply must not forget, and while “I did 
think” may condone a pupil’s first offense, it should 
be accepted thereafter. 


It is difficult to understand why one finds othe: 
good teachers often unalert. One hears the tea 
xive the command “position,” and then sees her ca 
go about something else without assuring herself 
every pupil quickly obeys. Again, the teacher wil! 

a line into the cloak-room for wraps and will 
glance into it to assure herself that a mimic riot j 
in progress. Sometimes she will stand at the head 
waiting line with her back turned upon the skyla 
that ensues. Such thoughtlessness is an invitati: 
disorder. Every undetected trick played knocks an 
prop from under the respect that the pupils s! 
lave for the authority of the teacher. Until or 
automatic and habitual, the teacher should see to it 
she always stands in a strategic position, in other \ 
where she can see every pupil in her charge. 

There are other factors than the personal char 
istics of the teacher that make for order and discipline; 
an important one is a mechanized routine, discussed in 
Articles III. and IV. of this series. Another one is 
keeping pupils occupied. Work must be so planned that 
the pupils not reciting will be kept busy all the period 
To accomplish this it is well to make additional elastic 
provision for the rapid workers, such as “when you 
finish this, do so and so,” or “solve as many of these 
problems as you can.” 

Division of the teacher’s attention between recita- 
tion and study sections is necessary. It is natural for 
an enthusiastic teacher (there should be no other kind) 
to so lose herself in the recitation that she forgets the 
other pupils. It won’t do. Glance at the other pupils 
often, occasionally conduct the recitation as you walk 
about among those studying or working, giving them 
brief aside direction, admonition and encouragement. 
Sometimes stand at the rear of the room while the recita- 
tion goes on in front. 

The most important factor is the conduct of the 
teacher both in and out of school. If she is foolish and 
trivial in the social and business relationships of life, 
she can depend on it that very soon the community's 
low estimate of her will be reflected in her school among 
her pupils will be likewise. “As the teacher, so 
much, gets impatient, is excitable, unsympathetic, care- 
less, forgetful, fretful, mulish, she can depend on it that 
her pupils will be likewise. “As the teacher, so the 
school.” Imitation and suggestion play a much 
part in the school room than we dream of at present 
Be your own master, inhibit three out of every five im 
pulses to act and speak. Try to see with how little 
talking you can conduct a session. Direct as much as 
possible thru gestures. In short, if you want a quiet. 
orderly, self-controlled room, be so yourself. 

The writer visits a number of pleasantly conducted 
rooms where disorder is unknown and even whispering 
is rare. Back of such a happy condition lie all the 
factors given above. Back of it are also careful plan- 
ning of the program, consideration of hygienic cot- 
ditions, adequate preparation of the teacher,a_ well graded 
and varied course of study, adequate and constructive 
supervision, suitable equipment and supplies, understand- 
ing and sensible use of incentives and penalties, the right 
relations with parents. These conditions we teachers can 
some day bring to pass in all schools. 

Order and discipline go beyond the school room 
because they make character and they are, for this 
reason, of vital importance. Moreover, for the same 
reason, it is of vital importance that ultimately in the 
pupil’s school life order and discipline should come 
from within rather than thru external authority. Thru 
the wise rule of the teacher the pupil should gradually 
come to rule himself. The moral man is his owr 
governo™. 


larger 
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Hope M. Mowbray, Rice Lake, Wis. 


NOTE—tThe questions following the stories are to be 
used in connection with conversational lessons, not as a 
part of the story. 


THE WIND’S WORK 
“T have work to do,” said the wind one bright Autumn 
scatter the seeds. 


“It is time to They are ripe 


ready to be planted.” So it blew them from the 
s and plants. It scattered them far and wide. Next 


ring there will be new plants wherever the seeds 


\t what time of the year are many seeds scattered? 
; they scattered? 
ome plants whose seeds are planted by the wind. 


THE SEED’S RIDE 

Florence went to the woods for wild grapes. When 
she reached home, she found many little brown seeds 
sticking fast to her wool skirt. There were two kinds; 
tat round seeds with rough, prickly edges, and long 
flat ones with two sharp prongs. 

“This must be the way they are planted,” said Flor- 
nce. “T 


hese seeds in our garden next year.” 


will burn them; we don’t want weeds with 


Have the seeds ever taken a ride on your woolen dress? 
Draw the pictures of different kinds of seeds that stick. 
Have you ever made burr-baskets? 


THE AIRSHIP SEEDS 
“What are airships?” Robert asked. “I wish I might 
see one.” 
said his father. 


“You may,” “The airships are always 


out on a windy day this time of year. If you go out 
in the garden, you will be sure to see some. They will 
be small airships; we don’t grow the large kind around 
here.” Robert thought his father must be joking, but 
went out to the garden to see for himself. 


toward him 


Straight 
came a pretty brown ship, floating thru 
the air. It looked as tho it carried two passengers. 
Close behind it came one with a white sail and brown 
car. As the breeze blew gently they floated over Robert’s 
head and away thru the garden. 


said Robert, “that 


“T never thought be- 


fore,” we have 


airships here at 


home.” 


Name all the plants you can that grow airships. 
Draw pictures of them. 


THE FROST 


Jack Frost had a gay time last night. He painted the 


leaves red and yellow, he sweetened the grapes and 


nuts. He put the flowers to sleep and started the birds 


down south. He made the squirrels run to their warm 
nests. He ripened the farmers’ pumpkins; he turned 
them into balls of gold. 
What more does the frost do? 
Draw pictures of out-of-door things as they looked before, and 
after the first frost. 
THE VINEYARD 

Ned lives near the river. Very often his mother takes 

him on the excursion boat. One October day they went 


to a little town up the river. “Why must we carry 
such a large basket?” Ned asked. “That is a surprise,” 
replied mother; “we are going to the vineyard.” Ned dia 
not know what a vineyard was; he watched with bright 
eyes as they walked up the streets and began to climb 
a steep hill. Near the top of the hill stood a white 
house. On the porch sat an old lady, with a kerchief 
tied over her head. She smiled and opened the gate 
for them. Ned’s mother smiled back and pointed to 
the basket. The old lady nodded and beckoned them 
tu follow her around the house. Back of the house, on 
the sidehill was the vineyard; there were rows on rows 
of vines, heavy with green and purple grapes. Ned had 
never seen so many grapes before. He helped the old 
German lady cut the clusters to fill the basket. The 
bees hummed around them; they wanted their share 
of the sweet grapes. “Why aren’t all the grapes ripe, 
mother,’ Ned asked. “The frost will ripen more,’ she 
replied; “none of them are good to eat until after the 
frost.” “The vineyard is beautiful,” said Ned. “I think 
the old lady likes it because it makes her think of 
Germany.” 

In what ccuntries are many grapes grown? 

How are they grown? 

Name all the kinds of grapes you know. 

Where are they grown? 

THE OCTOBER RAINBOW 
Last summer Alice found all the rainbow colors in 

the wild flowers. After the flowers had faded she still 
found the same colors when she went to walk in the 
woods. She found red in the maple leaves, orange in 
the linden leaves, yellow in the poplar leaves, green 
in the pine needles, blue in the clear sky and purple 


in the wild grapes. 
Have you looked for the rainbow colors? 
Can you find them in places I have not named? 


Make a picture of things you see out-doors in October that 
are rain’ ow colored. 


THE PUMPKIN GOBLIN 

Ned had read the story of Cinderella, and how the 
godmother turned a ripe pumpkin into a golden coach 
“IT can play fairy godmother, myself,’ he said. “I'll 
just use my knife on the pumpkin grandfather gave 
me, and I’ll have something better than a golden coach.” 
When Halloween came Ned had a pumpkin goblin to 
play with. He was very tall, much taller than Ned. He 
had twinkling eyes and a merry smile. Ned held him 
up to the window for mother to see. She couldn't help 
laughing when she saw his funny face. ‘“He’s a real 
fairy goblin,” said Ned, “because he will only play at 
night when it is dark.” 

Ask your teacher to tell you the story of Cinderella 

How did Ned play fairy godmother? 
Can you play it? 
Cut a picture of a pumpkin goblin 


THE NUTTING 

Eunice and Robert went nutting one day. Each car- 
ried a basket. In Eunice’s basket were two red apples; 
in Robert’s was a bag of mother’s sugar cookies. They 
went down the road to the south woods. It was a long 
walk, a mile and a quarter. When they reached the 
woods they sat down to rest under a walnut tree. A 
bright-eyed squirrel whisked past them, carrying a large 
round nut. “I guess the squirrels never stop to rest,” 
said Eunice. “We must work too.” They found the nuts 
thick on the ground. Their baskets were soon full. The 
squirrels ran about them and chattered as tho to say: 
“You have enough nuts; you would better go home now 
and leave the rest for us.” 

Have you ever gone nutting? 
Tell about it. 
Name all the nuts you can. 
Draw their pictures. 
Or _—_— 

“Tt is important that the teacher prove a true ex- 
emplar in manners as well as in morals. The influence 
of example is apt to be very strong, especially where 
the exemplar is respected and loved. But example is 
not all. There is much need for precept and suggestion 
in the matter of politeness and propriety.” 
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October Drawing 


Elizabeth M. Gertz, Atlanta, Ga. 


LEAF PERSPECTIVE 
Have each pupil provided with a simple leaf. Call 
attention to its appearance when seen full front view. 
In this position it appears as one 
surface and the midrib as_ one 
straight line visible on both upper 
and under surfaces of the leaf. To 
show that the position of the midrib 
is coincident with that of the surface 
of the leaf, have the leaf curved and 
note the curve of the midrib. Fig. 2. 
Bend the leaf and note the change 
in the midrib. Instead of being 
curved it appears as two lines at an 
angle to each other meeting exactly 
on the bend. Parts of both surfaces 
are visible and must be considered 
as two planes. Make drawings at 
the blackboard to _ illustrate these 
points. Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 See 
whether or not the pupils are able to 
detect errors in drawings as in Figs. 
7, 8, 9. To test these drawings ex- 
tend the line of the midrib in the 
farther plane of the leaf. See where 
it meets the other part of the midrib. 
Remembering that the midrib is a 
part of the surface the children will 
see that it is impossible for the two 
parts to meet elsewhere than at the 
bend or curve of the surface. 
The drawing of the edges should 
be consistent with the drawing of 
the midrib. If the leaf is bent sharply so that the mid- 
rib is turned at an angle the edges must be represented 
as bending in the same way. If the leaf is curved the 
edges must be represented as curving. 


Lead the pupils to observe the relation between the 
planes of the leaf and the line where it bends or breaks, 
What is true of the surface of the leaf is true of the 
fines of the midrib. 

In order to study the appearance of the edges, have 
each pupil hold a leaf and bend it, first into one posi- 
tion then into another. In the different positions call 
attention to the fact that one edge is usually visible 
from tip to stem, while the other is seen as two lines 
broken by the intervening surface of the leaf. Have 
the bent leaf held up to the light to show the shadow 
of one part against the other in order to see how the 
invisible portion connects the two broken parts of the 
same edge, hence it is necessary to draw the visible 
parts so as to show that they connect. Figs, 10, 11, 12. 

One other point should be noticed, that is the position 
of the tip of the leaf with reference to the direction of 
the bend or curve of the surface of the leaf. 

Have the pupils try to express the individuality of 
each leaf. There is no reason why this somewhat 
technical side of nature drawing should be devoid of 
interest. Have the drawings well placed on the paper, 
and in every way make each sheet of drawings as at- 
tractive as possible. 

FLOWER PERSPECTIVE 

In form nearly all flowers have 
a geometric basis. By recognizing 
this fact the difficulties of flower per- 
spective are very much lessened. 


Children more readily see the 
elliptical appearance of circular 
flowers and are better able to rep- 
resent them than they are to see 
and to draw the _ foreshortened 
shapes of other forms. 


Before drawing a circular flower 
define its position and proportions 
by sketching an ellipse as a guide in 
drawing the petals. Accent the lines 
on the nearer side of the flower. 
Have the stem perpendicular to the 
flower at its juncture with it, also 
see that the stem is drawn so as to 
join it at the center. When draw- 
ing the ellipse it is well to indicate 
the position of the stem. Where 
flowers are at varying distances 
from the eye level be careful in 
drawing them to show the apparent 
widths. 


PICTORIAL DRAWING IN PRIMARY GRADES 
Pictorial drawing serves many purposes in the scheme 
of primary education, not the least important is the 
bond. of mutual understanding which may be 
lished between teacher and pupil by means of this 
work. 

We all know how the 


estal 


little ones love to tell the 
teacher about the incidents of home life, often this 
tenency would have to be checked for lack of time 
were it not for the fact that these very things which 
the children like to talk about may be made the subj« 
of pictorial drawing. By relating home and school 
terests the teacher is able to keep open the doors of 
childish confidence. There are few exceptions where 
the children do not draw freely when the subjects are 
wisely selected. 

On entering school there are so many things for t! 
little folks to learn that it seems best to let them work 
freely, without any especial reference to the mat 
of drawing. 

Lead the children to see that you are interested in 
them and their interests, suggest that they make pic- 
tures telling you what they do at home; what pets the) 
have; whether or not they have a baby brother or sister; 
what they do to amuse the baby. 
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As soon as the children have been in school long 
enough to feel identified with the school life, select for 
illustration some of the topics which tell of these in- 
terests. 

During the first few weeks of school, in order that the 
work may be freely done, it is best to have the class 
make the drawings on the blackboard. The transition 
from blackboard to paper can easily be made by using 
charcoal and bogus paper. Sometimes teachers object 
to using charcoal because it is difficult to keep the 
hands and the drawings quite clean, but children can 
be taught to handle it carefully, next to chalk it is the 
most responsive to the touch of any medium. 

The question is often asked by a teacher, Is it neces- 
sary for me to make a drawing on the blackboard to 
show my class how to illustrate a story? By no means. 


The object of the illustrative drawing is free expression; 
the teacher’s responsibility is to lead the pupils to form 
clear ideas, then to arouse an interest in the pictorial 


What I saw at the parade. (First Grade.) 


expression. To draw the story for the children would 
be to weaken the powers of imagination and to stifle 
all interest which comes from creative work. 

Take for example the story: 

There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do. 

Why do you think the old woman did not know what 
to do? Was she too poor to buy food for her children? 
Were they naughty? Was the shoe toc small? How do 
you think the children went into the shoe? These 
questions are suggestive but leave the imagination free 
play in answering any or all of them. Here are a few 
of the answers to the last question given by children 
in their drawings. One drawing shows a ladder against 
the shoe, another a door in the heel, another a door 
in the toe, while a fourth drawing shows the children 
climbing up the buttons, yet another drawing is made 
with a flight of stairs up the side of the shoe. In 
selecting topics for illustration, make use of events of 
local interest, as the circus, the state or county fair, a 
parade, etc. 


Toptcs which require an effort of memory in recalling 
the appearance of objects serve to stimulate the powers 
of observation. When a child attempts to draw an 
object he finds the weak places in his mental picture; 
if he is interested in the subject he will voluntarily take 
the first opportunity to look at the object. Very often 
it is a good plan to take the same subject for illustra- 
tion a second time and suggest to the children that 
they look carefully at the objects before making a 
second drawing. 

Crude as children’s early pictorial drawings are apt to 
be, they are deserving of our utmost respect. To the 
children they are adequate to express the idea. When 
a child realizes that his drawing fails to tell the story 
he intended, he has taken a step backward. Keep the 
children confident of their ability to draw. Emphasize 
the story idea. Do not look at these drawings from 
the standpoint of the adult but from that of the child. 
Incidentally, helpful suggestions may be given, as for 
instance, when a boy draws a house smaller than the 


man who lives in it, some question like the following 
may be asked: Do you think the man could get into 
the house? Do you not think it would be better to 
make the house larger or the man smaller? By sug- 
gestions and constructive criticism and by well-directed 
observations children gradually give clearer and clearer 
expressions. 


Later on attention should be called to 
placing of objects with reference to an appropriate 
background. For a long time children are satisfied to 
tell their stories without accessories, as trees, sky, 
ground, etc., but gradually as the necessity for a back- 
ground arises, it is well to take up simple landscape 
drawing. For instance, the story of Jack and Jill could 
scarcely be told without a background of hill and sky. 
The story of Little Red Ridinghood introduces us to 
the subjects of paths and forests. If these cannot be 
shown directly, use as substitutes pictures and black- 
board drawings. Keep all attempts at landscape back- 
ground well within the children’s comprehension and 
ability to draw. 


the correct 


e. 


A STRONG REBUKE FOR SENATOR LORIMER 

At a dinner recently given by the Hamilton Club of 
Chicago, Mr. Roosevelt refused to dine at the same 
table with Senator Lorimer. When Mr. Roosevelt 
learned that Senator Lorimer was expected to attend 
he told the club’s committee that if Senator Lorimer 
should come to the dinner he would not come himself. 
The committee therefore telegraphed Senator Lorimer 
that his invitation was withdrawn. Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress at the dinner was a heavy blow directed against 
political corruption. In view of the revelations regard- 
ing corruption in the Illinois Legislature in connection 
with the election of Senator Lorimer, Mr. Roosevelt 


felt called upon to express himself in the following 
language: “It is not necessary to convict a man in a 
court of law to be able to drive him out of public life. 
... Law honesty is not the only thing... . If you know 
a man’s corrupt, cinch him. ... No republic can last 
if you allow corruption to eat into public life. No re- 
public can last if its citizens tolerate corruption among 
its representatives. When you have read the confessions 
of the four men in Illinois, when you have read what 
the States Attorneys developed about the four men 
whose indictments they secured, I defy any man not to 
come to the conclusion that that sort of corruption is 
a most infamous treason against American institutions.” 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF MINES 

Much satisfaction has been expressed over the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Joseph Austin Holmes as Director of 
the new Bureau of Mines. Dr. Holmes has been an eminent 
officer of the Geological Survey. He has visited the 
mining regions of this country, Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Belgium, studying methods of mining with 
reference to lessening loss of life and waste of re- 
sources. While carrying on investigations regarding 
fuel, undertaken for the government, Dr. Holmes made 
investigations relating to mine explosions. These were 
developed to such an extent that they now constitute 
the main work of the newly created Bureau of Mines. 
Accompanied by foreign experts, Dr. Holmes visited 
our more important coal-fields to determine the extent 
to which modern safety practices of other mining 
countries might be introduced into the United States. 
He has since worked to secure the free entry into the 
United States of mine safety and rescue appliances, and 
also inaugurated the recent movement for mine rescue 
work. He is unusually well qualified and trained for the 
post to which he has been called, and has received the 
hearty endorsement of Mining Engineers, all classes 
of mining people, and of statesmen in Washington. 
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Dumber and Arithmetic. 


Wm. M. Giffin, Principal Willard School, Chicago 


25. It was Saturday night and papa was busy 
at the store. Willie had been wishing that he were 
home so that he could give him some more prob- 
lems. It was about half-past seven when his Uncle 
John, who sells coal, wood, hay, feed and bricks, 
called and hearing Willie’s wish said, “I can give 
you some, only they will not be store problems, 
but such as I have in my own business.” Willie 
exclaimed, “Oh, do, Uncle John, please do!” Uncle 
thought for a moment and then said, “very well, 
here is the first one. I’m selling feed for $2.25 
per hundred. Today I filled a man’s sack and it 
weighed just 84 pounds. How much did the man 
pay me for it?” Willie made rather hard work 
of the problem until his uncle wondered if he had 
ever been taught that a single thing costs the 
same number of cents as the number of dollars 
paid for a hundred pounds. 

Willie said he had never been taught that rule, 
“and,” said he, “if that is true, the feed must be 
just 2%4 cents a pound.” “Good!” said his uncle, 
“then what is your answer?” Willie used his 
pencil a moment and said, “My answer is $1.89 and 
now please give me some more just like that one.” 

26. “Here is a bill I made out today,” said 
uncle, “you take the items and make out a bill 
for me. 


56 Ibs. of feed at $2.50 per hundred. 
92 Ibs. of meal at $2.75 per hundred. 
123 lbs of mixture at $3 per hundred. 


much 
Willie’s answer was $2.38. 


The man gave me a ten dollar bill; how 
change was due him?” 
Do you agree with him? 

27. Uncle gave him for a second bill the follow- 
ing: 

216 lbs. of meal at $2.10 per hundred. 

75 lbs. of bran at $ .80 per hundred. 

50 lbs. of feed at $2.35 per hundred. 

At first Willie was a little puzzled when the 
cost per hundred was less than a dollar. His 
uncle explained that at 70 cents a hundred one 
pound would be 70 hundredths of 70 cents as 70 
cents equal 70 hundredths of a dollar. Therefore, 
one pound cost 7 mills. Willie soon understood 
this and asked for some quick work so as to get 
it fixed in his mind. He was given the following: 
“How much a pound when selling for 60 cents 
per 100? When selling for 90 cents per 100? When 
selling for 40 cents. For 52 cents? For 48? For 


20? 98? 87? 76? 84? 53°” Willie had no trouble 


in answering every one of them. See if you can 
answer them too. 

28. Willie said he liked the rule. He asked 
his uncle if he could not teach him another one. 
Uncle said, “Yes, but first I'll give you a problem 
to see how you will work it. Here it is: I’m selling 
one kind of bricks for ten dollars per thousand, or 
aS we say in business per M. How much should 
i receive for 19 bricks?” After waiting all of 
two minutes uncle said,” you should have had 
it in half of this time, yes in one-fourth of the 
time you have been at it. This is the rule and it 
is not unlike the other. ‘A single thing costs the 
same number of MILLS as the number of dollars 
paid per thousand. Now how much did I pay per 
M?” Willie said, “$10 a thousand and so one brick 
will cost ten mills or one cent and 19 will cost ig 
cents. Oh. fudge, how stupid I was. Now uncle, 
try me with some more of them just as you did 
before.” 


29. Uncle John gave him the following: 

Sixty-four bricks at $10 per M., 18 bricks at 
$20 per M., 22 bricks at $40 per M. 

If paid for with a two dollar bill, how much 
change should he get? 

30. “Now give me a real true one right from 
your business,” said Willie. Uncle John handed 
him this bill which he had made out to send by 
mail; 

Chicago, II}., May 14, 1910. 

Mr. George Whitcome, 

To John Goodfellow, Dr. 
To 8640 pressed brick at $17 per M 
To 12,640 common brick at $7 per M 

It was not very long before Willie handed his 
uncle his paper with his answer as $235.38. “You 
have made a mistake,” said uncle. 


31. Lou who had been studying her history 
lesson, had paid no attention to the problems until 
she heard her uncle say this: 
up and said, “What it it?’ Her uncle handed her 
the bill and she began to work it. 


She then looked 
Soon she 
handed her uncle her paper with $234.36 for her 
answer. 

“You're wrong, too,” said uncle, “and Willie 
is nearer right than you are.” “Well,” said Lou. 
“T thought I was getting sleepy, but I guess this 
has woke me up. Wait a minute.” Soon she had 
this answer, $235.36, saying, “Is that right?” Uncle 
said, “I'll let Willie tell.” 
Willie said? 

32. It was just at this time that papa came in 
from the store. “Here is papa,” said Willie, Papa. 
what do you think, Uncle John gave me a bill to 
work for him and Lou worked too, and my answer 
was nearer right than hers!” “I made a little mis- 


What do you think 
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take in adding,” said Lou. “Well, that is what 
{ did too, and my mistake was in cents and 
Lou’s was in dollars.” Papa smiled and_ said, 
“Then perhaps Lou had more ‘sense’ than you after 
all.” 

33. Each one saw the joke but Willie, who 
began to beg for a problem. Papa started right in 
with, “how long is a cord of wood?” Willie ans- 
wered at once, “eight feet long.” “How wide and 
high is it?’ was papa’s next question. 

“It is 4 feet wide and 4 feet high,” was Willie’s 
answer. “Right again,” said papa. ‘Well, today I 
bought a pile containing two cords. How iong, 
wide and high was it?” Willie was ready at once 
and said, “16 feet long, 8 feet high and 8 feet wide.” 
Lou cried out: “Wrong, wrong, wrong. May I 
show him why, papa?” Papa told _ her 
she might and she began with, “take 
your foot ruler jin your right hand and 
hold it up before you.” This he did 

“Tf that were a cord how long, wide 
and high would it be? Willie said, “8 feet long. 
4 feet wide, 4 feet high.” “Keep that in your right 
hand and take my foot ruler in your left. hand.” 
Willie did so. “Give its dimensions 
also,” said Lou. As before Willie said, “8x4x4.” 
“Now,” said Lou, “put them together end to end.” 
Willie placed them thus: 

Lou asked, ‘“‘Hoy many cords now?” 
Willie. 


>) 
2 


lore! 


“Two,” said 
“How much longer is it than it was be- 
“And how much 
“Hugh,” said Willie, 
“caught napping again, well I think it is time for 
me to go to bed.” 


“Twice as long,” said he. 
wider and higher’ she asked. 


“And I think it is time for me to go home,” 
said Uncle John, “good night everybody.” ‘Good 
night, Uncle John,” said both children at once, 
“come again soon.” 


Well, 
16x8x8. 


before you 
32x12x8, 


go, work the following: 


————e. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES AWARD 

The people of the United States have always enjoyed 
the right to fish in the waters around Newfoundland. 
The Newfoundland people haven’t liked this, but all 
sides finally agreed to submit the matter to the inter- 
national arbitration tribunal at The Hague. 

For over three months the great lawyers have been 
arguing the question before the five judges, and now an 
award has been made. This award is not positively 
in favor of either side. Of the seven points in dispute 
Great Britain won the two main ones, and the United 
States the other five. 

But it is a victory for the cause of peace in any case. 

By this decision the governments of Great Britain, 
Canada and Newfoundland are entitled to make “reason- 
able” rules and regulations as ‘to fishing, and the United 
States must abide by them. The people of this country, 
however, are entitled to fish in Newfoundland waters, 
within certain limits, and can dry and cure their fish on 
the shore, purchase bait there and employ Newfound- 
landers as fishermen if they want to. 


Nature Bird Study 


Fred L. 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 


The woodpeckers are a very satisfactory group with 
which to begin the study of birds. There are but five 
species common in the upper Mississippi valley, four 


By Prot. Charles, University of Illinois 


of which are with us more or less commonly through- 
out the year; all of them are very readily identified and 
their habits easily studied. Their admirable equipment 
for their peculiar life work is sufficiently unique to 
mark them from other groups, although a few other 
birds, such as the brown creeper with his climbing 
habit and stiffened tail feathers, mimic the woodpecker, 
just as the whale, through the adoption of an aquatic 
life, has come to resemble a fish. 

The birds of North America have been grouped into 
seventeen orders. Woodpeckers constitute the order 
Pici. Four toes, 
paired, two in front and two behind; heavy, straight 
bill; long, barbed, protrusible tongue; high shoulders; 
tail feathers stiffened and pointed. 


The characteristics of this order are: 


Male always has 
Eggs white. (Some 
few woodpeckers are three-toed, but such are not found 


some red (or yellow) on the Ifead. 


here). 
The six species more or less frequently seen in the 


“Downy.” 


North Central states are the flicker, the yellow-bellied 
sapsucker, the red-headed, the downy, the hairy, and 
the red-bellied. The last named is not so generally 
known as are the other five. The flicker is also pop- 
ularly known as high-holder (or ‘high-hole, or high-ho) 
and yellow-hammer, while in the books it is recognized 
as the golden-winged woodpecker. 

The entire group is active in the destruction of insects 
injurious to trees, although many.other insects, such 
as ants, grasshoppers and beetles, are eaten, together 
with small wild fruit, such as berries. The red-headed 
takes also an o€casional taste of apple or corn and is 
fond of beech nuts. The sapsucker drills a circle 
(girdle) of holes in certain trees and feasts upon the 
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sap which flows therefrom. It is the only species whose 
general habits are not highly commendable, but un- 
fortunately—owing, perhaps, to similarity in color mark- 
ings—certain other woodpeckers are often erroneously 
called sapsuckers—notably the hairy and the downy. 

The downy is the smallest of all the woodpeckers in 
the United States, being only six to seven inches long— 
about the size of the English sparrow. The general 
coloration is a striped black-and-white; the male has a 
scarlet band on the back of the head, which the female 
has not. The downy is a miniature of the hairy wood- 
pecker, except that the outer tail feathers are white, 
barred with black, while in the hairy the outer feathers 
of the tail are white, without bars. 

The downy resides during the entire year throughout 
all of eastern North America. It is the most active 
and useful, as well as the hardiest and most common, 
species. It is very social, frequently visits shade trees 
on lawns and parks, and is particularly fond of orchards. 

Three-fourths of the food of the downy consists of 
insects and one-fourth of vegetal matter; of the in- 
sect food about one-third consists of ants; one-third 
of beetles and one-fifth of caterpillars. The vegetal 
food is quite varied, including many kinds of wild berries 
and seeds which are of little value to man. Owing to 
the nature of its food, and to the great percentage of 
insects eaten (greater than in any other woodpecker), 
the downy is considered to be the most beneficial of our 
species, 

Last summer, while teaching an out-door class in 
nature-study, I saw a downy woodpecker fly down from 
a tree to alight upon a weed stalk. Approaching closely 
we found that it was apparently obtaining food from 
this peculiar feeding ground. When the bird left we 
examined the plant, a prickly lettuce, and discovered that 
the bird had been feasting upon the plant lice which 
in large numbers were sucking the juices from the 
stem. Other species of plant lice, injurious to useful 
plants, are also included in the dietary of the downy. 

As winters approaches and the numbers of birds are 
diminished, the downy joins those other small pro- 
tectors of the tree framework,—the chickadees and nut- 
hatches—and remains with us to cheer the winter land- 
scape. Often the creepers and kinglets associate with 
them in the common task of “bug-hunting.” The 
downy’s social disposition leads him to respond readily 
to the persuasion of a bone or piece of suet hung to a 
backyard tree, or laid upon a porch roof, or even upon 
a window-sill. Many bird lovers coax him in this way— 
or with other food—into close acquaintanceship. One 
of my friends feels that she has missed a morning ex- 
perience if Downy does not come daily to the bedroom 
window. 

The strong, straight beak, chisel-like, reinforced by 
a skull specialized to meet the peculiar demands made 
upon it, enables the woodpeckers to do an almost un- 
believable piece of work upon the hard wood of trees. 
Take a nail between your teeth and count the blows 
which you will find necessary to make a cavity in a 
piece of wood. The demand upon the neck muscles 
will be evident and probably the jar from the first 
blow will suffice to convince you of the woodpecker’s 
wonderful powers. His skull is thick and hard, its 
connection with the beak strong, yet somewhat yield- 
ing, and hence deadening to jars. The brain is pro- 
tected by an unusually thick membrane. The spear- 
like tongue is a still further aid in seeking out hidden 
prey. 

All in all, woodpeckers constitute an admirable group 
for study the year round, and most familiar and most 
commendable of them all is the little downy. I have 
just read in the newspaper, although I have not as 
yet confirmed the item, that the state of Washington 
has adopted the downy woodpecker a its official em- 
blem. Protector of the forests, friend of the lumber- 
man, the downy well merits recognition as pioneer in 
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the conservation movement. If you do not know him 
personally, make his acquaintance at once; if you are 
on speaking terms with him, learn to know him even 
better and extend to your pupils and friends the priy- 
ilege of an introduction. 


PATIENCE 


The fisher who draws his net too soon, 
Won’t have any fish to sell; 

The child who shuts up his book too soon, 
Won’t learn any lessons well. 


For if you would have your learning stay, 
Be patient, don’t learn too fast; 

The man who trayels a mile each day, 
Will get rouna the world at last. 


H. W. Dolcken. 


NEW YORK, THE SECOND LARGEST CITY IN 
THE WORLD 

In the matter of population, New York has been un- 
officially considered the second city in the world for 
some time, but the official figures recently made public 
by the Hon. E. Danna Durand, Director of the Census, 
show that its title to that distinction is even greater 
than has been generally supposed. The first city in the 
world in point of population is London; it is believed 
now to have 7,500,000 inhabitants. New York’s popula- 
tion, according to Mr. Durand, is 4,766,883. Paris, the 
third city, has considerably less than that number. 


Politically, the population of New York city is in- 
teresting, for, on the basis of the present representation 
in the House of Representatives, namely 194,182, New 


York city as at present constituted will be entitled to 
no less than twenty-four Representatives. If New York 


could be expanded to include its natural suburbs in 
New Jersey, its population today would, it is believed, 
considerably exceed six million. 

The nine largest cities in the United States, after 
New York, with the population of each are as follows: 
Chicago, 2,185,283; Philadelphia, 1,549,008; St. Louis, 
687,029; Boston, 670,585; Baltimore, (estimated) 570,000; 
Cleveland, 560,663; Pittsburg, 533,905; Detroit, 465,766; 
and Buffalo, 423,715. 


THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA STATION IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

The largest building in the world ever constructed at 
one time was completed and opened to the public when 
the new Pennsylvania station in New York city was 
officially opened a few weeks ago. The construction of 
the tunnels was begun seven years ago, two being built 
under the Hudson River and four under the East River. 
These were built by shields driven from each side of the 
respective rivers, and the union was completed in 1906 
for the Hudson River tunnels, and 1908 for the East 
River ones. The station covers about eight acres of 
ground. It is really a monumental , bridge over the 
Pennsylvania tracks. The great waiting room is the 
largest in the world. The station and its attendant 
tunnels show the possibility of obtaining entrance into 
New York city for railroads which formerly had their 
termini at Jersey City and Hoboken. 


“As no race can come to much if the fine arts, or one 
or two of the best of them at least, are not hospitably 
received by their civilization, so no man will ever be 
near his possible best in whom the art spirit has been 
allowed to die for lack of exercise.” 
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Studies of Noted Paintings 


Miss Elise May Smith 


GIRL WITH CAT—PAUL HOECKER 


Across the ocean, in the faraway country of Holland, 
may be seen little girls similar to the one which Paul 
Hoecker has pictured here. As we wonder at her strange 
cap and shoes, our attention is draw to her beautiful 
girlish face with its large bright eyes and its smiling 
happy expression. We think what a lovely picture she 
makes standing there against the wall with her great 
black cat clasped in her arms and her clear eyes gazing 
toward us. Her face seems just ready to break into a 
smile. How happy she is, and with her happiness she 
snows a feeling of pride. No doubt she is proud that 





Girl with Cat—Paul Hoecker 


she owns and loves such a fine cat. She seems to say 
tc us, “Isn’t he just the finest cat you ever saw. Don’t 
you wish you could hold him as I am doing and 
tun your fingers through his soft silky fur?’ So we 
know why she feels like smiling at us. As we study her 
beautiful face, we think of the sweet disposition, the 
lovable character showing thru it. What a nice little 
girl she must be and how we would love to know her 


and to count her among our friends. Then we too might 
have the pleasure of holding her cat and playing with it. 
Notice how she folds her arms about it and how tightly 
she hugs it turning toward us the cat’s eager face 
with those wonderful eyes. How contented the cat looks. 
How willing to nestle down in the arms of its little 
mistress and feel her arms drawn close about it. Notice 
the contrast between the little girl’s white arms and 
the deep blackness of the cat’s fur. 


As we look at the little girl’s face, our eyes rest upon 


her strange cap with those funny-looking knobs on each 
side, and we wonder what they are. In Holland the 
women and girls often have their hair cut short and 
they wear close fitting caps surmounted by gold or 
silver helmets finished off by large gold rosettes and 
blinders. Over these helmets of gold or silver, fine lace 
is worn draped into caps, two or three caps being worn 
together. Often these odd and costly head-dresses are 
family heirlooms which are greatly prized and handed 
down from one generation to the next. Notice how this 
little girl’s skirt stands out. 
so many skirts on under it. 


That is because she has 
In Holland five or six 
skirts are worn at once so that everybody looks fat. 
Note the folds of the skirt. 
represented them. 

are made of wood. 


How well the artist has 
Notice the little girl’s shoes. They 

In Holland, Belgium, in parts of 
France and along the Rhine, wooden shoes such as 
these shown here, are very common. In those countries 
they are worn because they are strong and cheap, and 
wear better than leather shoes. Note how well the 
artist has drawn the little girl’s head and arms, and 
how very natural the cat looks. Notice the cat’s tail, 
The little girl is standing against a 
Notice how carefully the artist has rep- 
resented the different stones and the cracks between them. 
The plain bare wall makes a very pleasing background 
for the little girl and helps to bring her into prominence 
Observe that the artist has included nothing in his 
picture that is not needed. Nothing is given but the 
little girl with her pet, and the bare wall and floor. 
Everything else, which might distract our attention 
from her, is left out of the picture. Thus the picture 
has perfect unity. 


also its paws. 
stone wall. 


Everything that is needed to repre- 
sent the little girl and her pet is included; everything 
else is just as surely excluded from the picture. Notice 
that the little girl is not placed in the exact center, she 
stands a little to one side. We also see more of the 
floor on one side of her than on the other. Placing her 
as she is makes the picture more artistic than it would 
be if she were in the exact center. It keeps the picture 
from ‘having a stiff, fixed look which is not pleasing to 
the eye. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

What does this little girl hold in her arms? 

What kind of a cat is it? 

How does she hold it? 

To what country does this little girl belong? 

What has she on her head? What is under the lace 
cap? What are the knobs on either side of her face? 

Why does her skirt look so large? 


What kind of shoes does she wear? Describe them. 
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Where is this little girl standing? 

Does the wall make a pleasing background for the 
little girl? 

Describe the appearance of the cat. 

Does the cat look natural? Does it look contented? 

Do you think it wants to jump to the floor or remain 
in the little girl’s arms? 

Do you think the artist has painted the little girl well? 
Do you think her head and arms are well drawn? Why 
do you think so? 


Has he given us a good idea of the way the wall 
looks? 


Does the picture contain anything that is not con- 
nected with the little girl and her pet and that is not 
necessary to give them a suitable background? 


If a picture contains just what is necessary and 
nothing else what quality do we say it possesses? 

Has this picture unity? 

Is the little girl placed in the exact center of the 
picture? 

What is the advantage of placing her thus? 

Do you think this is a beautiful little girl? 
kind of eyes has she? 

What is the look in the little girl’s face? 

Do you think she is happy with her cat? 
think she loves the cat and is proud to own it? 

Do you think she is ever cruel to it? 

Why do you think the little girl seems on the point 
of smiling? 

What kind of a little girl do you think she is? 

Do you think she would be a nice little girl to know 
and to play with? 

Does she make a pleasing picture? Is this a picture 
which you would like to have hanging where you could 
see it often? 

What thoughts and feelings doves it give you? 

Did you ever have a pet cat? Did you enjoy its 
companionship as this little girl seems to enjoy that of 
her cat? 

Does the study of this picture make you more in- 
terested in the children of Holland? 

Would you like to know more about them? 
you like to know more about their pets? 


THE ARTIST 

Paul Hoecker was born at Oberlangenau in the prov- 
ince of Silesia in southeastern Prussia. Thus he is a 
German by birth, altho in later years he became well 
known because of his successful portrayal of Dutch 
types. 
studied at different art centers and in time became a 
professor in the Academy at Munich. He traveled and 
studied in Holland, and is fond of dealing with Dutch 
subjects. He delights in painting the tile-covered in- 
teriors of picturesque Dutch houses, kitchens with tiled 
fire-places, kitchens in the homes of Dutch fishermen, 
sometimes showing delft plates and bubbling kettles. 
Often he chooses subjects because he likes their color. 
His pictures have a fusion of color that is pleasing to 
the eye. His style is large and simple, while his work 
shows that he possesses a fine decorative sense. His 
pictures make agreeable spots on the wall. They are 
pleasant things to have hanging around where one sees 
them often. His earliest well-known pictures were first 
exhibited in 1883. His “Girl with Cat” is dated 1887. 
Besides his Dutch pictures he has painted some sea 
pieces, a number of mystical pictures, and a number of 
meditative nuns. When the mystical style of painting 
came in vogue, he joined the movement. He has much in 
common with the impressionistic painters in some of his 
pictures. He has enough independence to choose what 
he likes from the different schools and combine the 
different factors as he pleases to produce his own in- 
dividual result. He now lives in Silesia. 


What 


Do you 


Would 


The date of his birth was August 11, 1854. He: 


THE BALLINGER COMMITTEE 

Eight of the twelve members comprising the Ballinger 
Investigating Committee were present at the meeting 
recently called at Minneapolis. Of these eight, 
were Republicans and four were Democrats. A resolu 
tion declaring that the charges made by L. R. Glavyis 
and those by Mr. Pinchot against Secretary Ballinger 
should be sustained, was offered by Mr. Madiso 
Mr. Madison and the 
four Democrats constituted a majority of the ( 


mittee; but before action could be taken, two Republi 
members withdrew, leaving no quorum. Nevertheless 
the vote was taken and Mr. Madison’s_ resolution 
adopted. Two days later an attempt was made to hold 
another meeting of the Committee, nine members 
making more than a quorum, were known to be i: 
Minneapolis, but three Republican members refused to 
attend the meeting. Four members declared that they 
felt it their duty to make and file with Congress t 
findings, and Messrs. Fletcher, Purcell, James 
Graham, all Democrats, joined in a finding which de- 
clared that “Richard A. Ballinger has not been true to 
the trust reposed in him as Secretary of the Interior, 
that he is not deserving of public confidence, and that 
he should be requested by the proper authorities to resig: 
his office.” Mr. Madison filed a separate report which 
declares that “Mr. Ballinger should not be retai: 
that he was an unfaithful trustee of the people’s interest, 
an enemy of conservation,” and that the charges 
Gifford Pinchot should be sustained. 
. 
THE FOREST FIRES 

The northwest has learned a terrible lesson. 
death list from forest fires numbers 160, while 1 
persons have escaped with frightful injuries. Hundri 
have lost heavily thru the burning of their homes and 
their crops. Some have escaped only after wanderi: 
for days thru the burning regions, and the enormous 
financial loss thru the burning of timber has bee: 
added misfortune. Government foresters 
rangers, together with more than 3,000 soldiers, 
sembled from various army posts, have fought the flames 
with some success. A number of them have lost their 
lives. Militiamen, settlers, railroad workers and 
ployes of state forest fire associations, have battled lo 
and hard. Still, conflagrations swept over vast areas 
The bare, blackened sides of mountains and desolated 
valleys remain after the fires have burned themselves 
out in the vast region between Missoula and Spokane 
However, the United States forestry service already is 
gathering pine cones by the carload to reseed these and 
other burned-over areas. Mr. Pinchot declares that 
much of the responsibility for the terrible state of affairs 
should rest upon those who have made light of the 
efforts of the forest service to prepare to prevent j 
such a calamity. The fires surely demonstrate the need 
of a fuller and better supervision of the forests. 

—e 
THE ANNEXATION OF KOREA 

Japan has annexed Korea, thus adding to her popula 
tion of about fifty millions ten or twelve million Koreans 
From the military and strategic standpoint, the an- 
nexation of Korea is a significant fact, as regards the 
actual status of Koreans, however, the annexation 
make little difference, for Japanese rule has been « 
plete enough ever since the Russo-Japanese War. ‘Th 
annexation of the peninsula had been generally regarded 
as practically inevitable for a year or so because t! 
fiction of independence was neither useful nor satis- 
factory to the Koreans, while it greatly hampered the 
Japanese in their efforts to reform and regenerate 4 
decadent civilization. The Koreans have themselves 
been sending to the Japanese Resident-General in Scoul 
numerous memorials in favor of annexation. 


Kansas, an Insurgent Republican. 


and forest 
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October Memory Thoughts 


SELECTED POEM 


October 
Oh suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together; 
Ye cannot rival, for one hour, 
October’s bright, blue weather. 


When loud the bumble bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless, vagrant; 

And golden-rod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant. 


When on the ground red apples lie, 
In piles, like jewels shining; 

And redder still, on old stone-walks, 
Are leaves of wood-bine twining. 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair 
Late aftermaths are growing. 


When gentians close their fringes tight, 
To save them for the morning; 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs, 
Without a word of warning. 


When streams run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle, golden freighting; 

Bright leaves sink noiseless, in the hush 
Of woods for winter waiting. 


Oh suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together; 
.ove loveth best, of all the year, 
October's bright, blue weather. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Oh wise little birds, 

How do you know the way to go, 
Northward and southward to and fro? 
Far up in the ether piped they, 

We but obey One who calleth us far away; 
He calleth and calleth, year by year; 
Now there, now here, 

Ever He maketh the way appear. 
Dear little birds, 

He calleth me, who calleth ye. 
Would that I might as trusting be. 


3uild a little fence of trust 
Around today; 
Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 
Look not thru the sheltering bars 
Upon tomorrow; 
God will help thee bear what comes, 
Of joy or sorrow. 
Be but faithful; that is all; 
Go right on; 
And close behind thee 
There shall follow still, 
And find thee, 
Help, sure help. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Let us be content in work 
To do the thing we can, 
And not presume to fret 
Because it’s little. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


. 


Oh how many a glorious record 
Had the angel of us kept, 
Had I done instead of doubted, 
Had I warred instead of wept. 
—Whittier. 


All true work is sacred; in all true work, were it but 
true hand-labor, there is something of divineness. Labor 
wide as the earth has its summit in heaven. 

—Carlyle. 


Be not simply good; be good for something. 
—Thoreau. 


No life can be pure in its purpose and strong in its 
strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
—Lytton. 


Nay, never falter; no great deed is done by falterers, 
who ask for certainty.—George Eliot. 


There’s life alone in duty done, 
There’s rest alone in striving. —Whittier. 


Work thou for pleasure; paint or sing or carve, 
The thing thou lovest, though the body starve. 
Who works for glory misses oft the goal, 
Who works for money coins his very soul. 
Work for the work’s sake, and it may be 
That these things shall be added unto thee. 
—Kenyon Cox. 


Rest is not quitting the busy career; 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere; 
*Tis loving and serving thé highest and best; 
’Tis onward unswerving, and this is true rest. 


—Goethe. 


Oh world, as God has made it, 
All is beauty! 
And knowing this is love, 
And love is duty. 
—Robert Browning. 


The summer comes and the summer goes; 
Wild flowers are fringing the dusty lanes; 
Swallows go darting thru fragrant rains; 
That these things shall be added unto thee. 


Fortune came and loudly knocked 
At my door with cheery hail. 
But alas for Fortune’s labors, 
I was ever at my neighbor’s, 
Pouring out a hard-luck tale. 
—S. Scott Stimson. 


MAINE GOES DEMOCRATIC 

The recent election in the state of Maine resulted 
in the selection of Frederick W. Plaisted, Democrat, as 
governor, and the breaking of the solid Republican del- 
egation in congress and the Republican majority in the 
state legislature. This is the first overthrow of Re- 
publican control in the state in thirty years, and by a 
singular political irony it was the father of the present 
successful candidate—Harris M. Plaisted—who was 
Maine’s last Democratic governor, in 1881. The in- 
surgents are pleased over the result, for it indicates that 
they will probably hold the balance of power in the next 
congress. 
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Some New Hints on Teach- 
ing Reading 


By William E. Watt, Ph. D. 


You are either a slow and wobbly reader, going along 
at an irregular pace, stopping to think of other things, 
reading right over whole paragraphs while thinking of 
something else and not knowing a thing of what you 
are reading; or you are a slow reader who glues his 
mind to the page and sees everything on it, not only 
the meaning of the author, but also the forms of the 
words, the letters, the punctuation, the quality of paper, 
the kind of ink, the excellences of the printer's art as 
manifested in the printed page, and a number of other 
things, keeping track all the time of what is going on 
in the room, remembering what you must do next when 
you get through reading, and carrying the run of the 
time of day pretty well in your head. 

Yes, you are one or the other unless you are a 
genius at reading. I hope you are the genius, but I 
doubt it, for few are that. The genius in reading runs 
his eye quickly along the line of print with little regard 
for the letters, the words, the punctuation, or anything 
except the thought of the writer. To be sure, if he is 
reading for the study of one of these minor things his 
mind is alert to that only, but if he is reading for his 
own good he is all alive to the matter and not to the 
form. 

Your style of reading is one of the three. More of 
you are in the first group, unfortunately. Many are in 
the second group, more’s the pity. And few are in the 
last. The class you are in is not your class because of 
your native ability or lack of it, but usually in spite of 
it. You are there because of your training. I do not 
say teaching, for I dislike to dignify such poor work 
with such a good word. 

When one has been compelled in his formative years 
to spend hours looking at lines of print which are 
largely unintelligible and entirely uninteresting, it is not 
strange that he limps whenever he tries to use print. 

If one is trained to do slowly and without enthusi- 
asm such a complex act as reading, he will be a slow 
and vague user of books. His mind will wander while 
This is not strange, for perhaps 
he has a fine mind badly trained and it goes wherever 
it pleases without much power on his part to direct it. 
So he has to read many times that which he ought to 
read but once, and he has to go slowly instead with 


the rapidity which such a mind might manifest under 
different circumstances. 

If one is trained to scatter his forces into many fields 
at the same time and has acquired the difficult art of 
holding subconsciously in mind many things at once 
and avoids becoming absorbed in reading, he is clever 
and well fitted for certain kinds of work where the 
details are many and the concentration on any one 
thing not very important. 

But if one in some way escapes the pitfalls of ordi- 
nary education and learns to get into the subject so as 
to become entirely submerged for the time and can 
call his mind off when he is through and devote it to 


reading the words. 


something else, he is more fortunate than is the lot ot 
the ordinarily schooled person. 


NOT SCATTER-BRAINED OR STUPID 

I think we know enough about the mind’s action now 
to make it reasonable to attempt in school to make 
something else than scatter-brains or stupids. I think 
there are more geniuses in the world naturally than we 
are at all aware of. In fact, I believe every person is qa 
born genius, but most of us are spoiled in the training 
we get. 

So I want you to follow me and see if you cannot 
really train your pupils to vivid brain action. They 
ought to be able to throw themselves into whatever 
they do. You ought to know how to get them to do 
this. I should say, to permit them to do it. 

“You can lead a horse to water, but you cannot make 
him drink.” You may set the hour for the reading 
lesson, you may compel the children to study, you may 
use all the arts of the skillful expert teacher, and you 
may review till doomsday, but you cannot make certain 
children read well. 

Now, I have not begun this article in this way to 
discourage any young teacher, but to emphasize the 
need of a certain kind of work in reading which js 
good for the learner not only in reading but in every 
study in the school course. 


SOME FAIL FOR PHYSICAL REASONS 
We have found in the Graham school that pupils hav- 
ing nasal catarrh, sore throat, adenoids, swollen tonsils, 
swollen glands under the arm or on the neck, headache, 
and anaemia will not learn to read well. Perhaps | 
ought to say cannot. I will say cannot while suffering. 
Let me take you away from methods, programs, 


' courses and rules a little to talk about something of 


vastly greater importance, and I promise you you will 
teach reading better for the excursion. 

I rode the other day from my log house in Canada 
fourteen miles to the nearest railway station. Will 
Watson drove. He was not well when I first rode with 
him two years ago. Now he says he is never tired. 
When he used to climb one of these steep Canadian 
hills he had to sit down and rest several times. Now 
he goes up without thinking it is a hill. 


FROM WEAKNESS TO STRENGTH 

He can work all day and walk several miles to a 
dance, dance all night, and work all the next day with- 
out being tired. But he is sleepy. He claims that if 
he would not get sleepy he could work day and night. 
I think he draws the long bow slightly, but what we 
see of Will today and what we saw two years ago show 
us that there is a mighty force in him which was not 
there two years ago and never was there. 

Ontario gets a trade wind from west of Hudson's 
bay. That air falls to the earth with every particle of 
moisture frozen out of it. I have tested it with the 
hygrometer when the percentage of Saturation was in- 
dicated at nothing—absolutely dry air. 

If the wind should remain in the northwest contin- 
ually, Canada would rival Sahara. But today—I am 
writing in Canada—the humidity is at 85 per cent of 
complete saturation. Perspiration clings to the cloth 
ing and will not dry off. It is really a cool cloudy 
day, but the farmers and woodsmen I have met have 
all complained of the heat. 

Will was reared in this climate. He went to school 
where the main duty of the teacher was to keep the 
stove humming so the children could keep “good and 
warm.” He lived in a log house as tight as a drum. 
When the winter air had no humidity they had to keep 
the house and the school hot to prevent chilly sens@ 
tions. 

This hot, dry air weakened the children and the 
adults. When resistance is low disease enters freely 
Somebody in the school became tuberculous, Then ¢” 
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erybody was tuberculous. 
child and the teacher. 


SYLVAN VALLEY 

Will and I drove through Sylvan Valley, a beautiful 
farming center well named. By his tent outside the front 
entrance sat a fine young man of'twenty-three, dying. 
In the whole valley Will says there are not twelve per- 
sons who are free from consumption. 

I think he is wrong. I believe there is not one. They 
have followed the sure road to death by tuberculosis, 
and some are strong enough to resist so their case is not 
“open,” but I think all are infected. 

For two years Will has worked outdoors, slept with 
a window open, and kept away from school. He is 
cured. His father is cured. His mother died with it 
before the better way was found. 

What has all this to do with reading? Everything. 
Will could not learn in school. He was ugly and in- 
tractable. He made trouble and learned nothing. He 
spent his noon hour almost daily in a rage. A larger 
boy tormented him—tuberculous also ani ugly. 


Consumptign seized every 


THE UNTEACHABLE OFTEN UGLY ALSO 

They fought every noon—rather desperately, but 
somewhat weakly. The disease spoiled the reading and 
all other subjects. The school was a failure every year. 
But the directors religiously kept it going and the par- 
ents patriotically supported the free public school as 
one of the bulwarks of the Dominion. 

Now is it plain? Am I not helping your reading 
when I show you the stick which prevents the wheels 
from revolving? It may not be consumption. But you 
cannot tell whether it is or not. It requires a careful 
examination to detect it in its early stages. 

It may be simply nasal discharge and headache. Or 
any of the troubles I have mentioned. If something ‘s 
weakening the class physically so they cannot learn or 
so they learn with difficulty, what are you going to do? 
Keep on with your superior methods? I think not. I 
think you will try some of our devices. 

The Graham school had two open-air rooms in Sep- 
tember, 1909. The opening of school one year later 
provides for twenty open air cold rooms. Teachers, 
parents and pupils asked for it to such an extent that 
we had to do this. We have warm rooms of every 
grade so any child wishing a warm room has it. 

But the air in our warm rooms is moistened by steam 
jets. It is never permitted to get as warm as 70 degrees. 
We try to keep the warm rooms humidified so they will 
be comfortable for all at from 62 to 65 degrees. 


WE PREVENT DULLNESS 

This sort of air prevents those diseases which make 
children dull. It prevents disorder, ugliness, and most 
of the obstructions to school work. Then we exercise 
all in open air and keep them out of the dusty base- 
ments. So we get vitality. We save lives. We pro- 
mote intelligence. We create a desire for acquisition. 

Now let me tell you that when you make the chil- 
dren naturally desirous of reading it makes very little 
difference how you teach them. Of course, I am a 
stickler for what I am convinced is the right way, the 
way that does not require reviews and drudgery; but 
after all, the main thing in the reading class is the 
telish for it and the eagerness to learn. These two 
things are manufactured by right air and bodily exercise. 

If Will Watson had cared for the things of school 
he might have learned. But he felt dull and tired all 
the time. His head ached and his back often pained 
him. That is why. 

Take out your poor readers and look them over. 
Talk with them about their lack of success. Get them, 
if you are able to do so, to say they wish to learn to 
read well, Tell them you have heard that in Chicago 
children are fitted to learn easily, Ask them if they 
Wish to try it under your direction. T.et some of your 


program go to the dogs now and then and take time to 
fit the children. 


GREASE IS GOOD 


The farmer takes off the wheels of his wagon now 
and then to put on grease. He saves time and power 
by greasing up. You may do the same. You may fit 
up your school so its activities will go forward without 
labor on your part. That is the secret in teaching read- 
ing. Do not imagine you can teach this subject to the 
unfit. But you may make the unfit fit and succeed in 
reading. 

I shall show more definitely next month what we do 
in our reading classes after we get the pupils fit to 
learn. There is a right way to proceed, and I am not 
inclined to think many teachers have really found it. 
I know many who are sure they are right, but I have 
my doubts. 


Games for Schoolroom and 
Playground 


JAPANESE TAG 


This makes an amusing variation of the old game of 
tag. When a player is tagged, he must place his left 
hand on the spot tagged, and keep it there until he 
has canght some other victim. The game works out in 
thas way: the one who is “It” endeavors to tag a runner 
on the knee or foot, so that his efforts to tag any one 
with his hand on this part of the body will be awkward 
and amusing. 

“Play” by Little, Brown and Company. 


DAYS OF THE WEEK 


Each child takes the name of some day. One throws 
a ball against a wall and calls out, “Monday” or some 
other day. The one representing the day catches the 
ball. If he misses the others must scamper away be- 
fore he has time to throw the ball and hit one of them. 
Whoever misses, or is hit, loses a point. “Education 
by Plays and Games,” Ginn and Company. 


oo-—_____ 


BLOW THE FEATHER 


This is a game for little ones. If there are thirty in 
the class, they are divided into circles of ten each. 
A light feather is thrown above each circle, and the 
circle keeping its feather in the air longest by blowing 
wins. They do not have to keep the circle formation, 
but may chase the feather wherever it goes.—‘Play” 
by Little, Brown and Company. c 


WAND WRESTLING 


The contestants take hold of a wand or stick—right- 
hand palm up, left-hand palm down. The objec: is to 
twist the wand away from the opponent. “Play.” Little, 
Brown and Company. : 


BIRD PLAY 


The leader cries “— fly!” naming any bird or animal, and 
at the same time holding up his hands. The others hold 
up their hands only in case a flying bird is mentioned. 
Whoever misses is out. “Education by Plays and 
Games.” Ginn and Company. 
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Civics in Primary Grades 
by Dramatisation 


By Gail Cowley, Chicago 


HOW WE SERVE 


A dramatization to teach little children their relation 


to their immediate community. 


Scene I. 


(The home of the Brown family. Mrs. Brown lying 


on a bench pretending to be asleep. She is aroused by 
hearing the milkman come around the house to leave 
a bottle of milk at her door.) 

Mrs. Brown. (Sitting up and rubbing her eyes) Oh 
It is time for me to get 


dear! There’s the milkman! 


up and get my husband off to work. (She goes into 
the kitchen and pretends to set the table.) 

Mrs. Brown. 
Patrick! Come now, it is time for you to get up. 
must hurry, or you will be late to work. 

Patrick. 


He soon enters and 


(Pretending to call upstairs) Patrick! 


You 


Yes, I’m almost ready. 
She 


pours his coffee and sets his dinner pail where he can 


seats himself at the table. 


get it, etc. 
Mrs. Brown. 
early as that milkman does. 


I’m glad you do not have to get up as 
I’d hate to be his wife to 
get his breakfast. 

Patrick. 
I must be off. 
Don’t let the children wait up for me tonight. | 
Good-bye. 


Mrs Brown watches him from the window and waves 


Well, 
I hear my engine puffing down there 


Yes, I have to get up early enough. 


may 


be very late. 


her hand. 

Mrs. Brown. (Going to stair door again) Children! 
Children! Get up now, it is time for you to get ready 
for school. 

Soon a little girl enters to have her mother button 
her dress. A larger girl comes to have her hair tied. 
A very small boy has his hair parted and a larger boy 
has his tie made into a bow. (Any ingenious teacher can 
add fun and interest to this pantomime by introducing 
all sorts of home needs.) Then they seat themselves at 
the table. 

Mrs. Brown. 
for Miss T—? 

Billy. Yes, ma, I studied it. 

Mrs. Brown. 
list and pronounces.) 

Billy. S-a-l-l. 

Bobby. (Who is in second grade). 
the sounds like Miss B says, you'd know how it 
begins. Sh--sh--(Sounds 
teacher can introduce any word she pleases 


Billy, did you get your spelling learned 


Let me hear you. (Taking his word 


Spell shall. 
If you’d listen to 


it for him), And so on. a 


Mrs. Brown. Samantha, did you get your map drawn 
for Mrs. S——? 
Samantha. Yes, ma, I knew I’d catch it if I didn’t. 
Sally. I got my drawing done for Miss C——, ma. 
Mrs. Brown. Bobby, let me see your hands. Why! 
you dirty boy, I could plant potatoes in your ears. You 


go wash yourself and show me before you start for 


school. Billy, you must wear a clean waist today 
Go brush your hair and wipe the dust off your shoes. — 
Well, I’m 


You might think that a girl who is old e: 


Samantha, let me see your finger nails. 
prised! 
to be in eighth grade would be careful to clean 
finger nails. Sally, are your shoes tied? Don't 
your reader today. 


One 


they say good-bye and start for school. (A _ teach 


after another passes her inspection, and 


can add as much to this dialog as she chooses. 
local hits can be brought in to make it interestir 
funny.) 

Mrs. Brown. 
at them as they pass out of sight.) 
all I can do to look after four. I 
teacher can manage forty or fifty. 


SCENE II. 

(Setting, the same as in Scene I. Mrs. Brown 
out her dish pan and begins to wash the dishes. 
the paper-boy’s whistle. She wipes her hands an 
to the door. 

Paper-boy. (Presenting a slip of paper) I 
cents for last week, please. She gets the money a 
signs a receipt and hands her the morning paper. She 
gets her spectacles (of course this causes a | 
among the children) and seats herself to rea 
paper. 

Mrs. Brown. I’ll just see what the news is beiore | 
finish those dishes. She just begins to read when she 
hears the mail-man’s whistle. 

Mail-man. Here’s a letter for you, Mrs. Brown, with 
two cents postage due. 

She gets him the two cents and takes her lette: 

Mrs. Brown. Oh! this letter is from grandma. \Vhat 
a fat one it is. She must tell me lots of news. I ought 
to wash my dishes before I read it, but I will no 
(Door-bell rings). She drops her paper and letter an 
goes to the door. 

Grocery boy. Good morning, Mrs. Brown. Want any 
groceries this morning? (Here follows a dialog | 
any teacher can work out with great profit. It 
up the question of foods, how much they cost 
current market, different scales of measure, weights, 
qualities, etc. You will be surprised to see how much 
some children know about such things and how ignor- 
ant others are. Two or three weeks of civics t 
can be spent with profit on this part alone. The othe 
needs of the table and home such as meat, milk, bakery 

etc., can be 


(As she watches the children and 
Dear! Dear! 
don’t see ho 


ime 
of 
I 


goods, gas, oil, developed in the same 
way.) 

Mrs. Brown. (As grocery boy leaves). Now I'll 
read my letter. (Door-bell rings). I wish that door- 
bell would give me a little rest. 

Butcher boy. Good morning, Mrs. Brown. Do you 
want any meat today? 

Mrs. Brown. Is pork any cheaper today? 
like to have some pork chops. 

Butcher boy. I’m sorry to say, Mrs. Brown, that pork 
has gone up two cents on the pound since yesterday. 

Mrs. Brown. Well, I can’t afford to pay thirty cents 
for six or seven little pork chops that are almost al! 
bone. How much is round steak? 

Butcher boy. It has gone up too, Mrs. Brown. It is 
eighteen cents a pound today. 

Mrs. Brown. Well, then I’ll take a piece to boil. It 
is cheaper and will go farther, because I’ll have some 
soup with the broth. Bring me three pounds of beet 
stew. That is all today. 

Mrs. Brown. I wish I could get time to read this 
letter. (Bell rings). 

Ice man. Ice! How much today? 

Mrs. Brown. Fifty pounds, please. 


If it is, I'd 


Then in a great 
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flurry, she tries to set the things out @f the ice box and 
wipe it out before he comes in. 

Ice man. (Stops and wipes his feet on the door mat), 
You have a nice white floor, Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown. You are a polite ice man to stop to 
wipe your feet. I scrubbed that floor last night after the 
children were in bed. It isn’t every one that is careful 

ipe his feet, 

Ice man. I had a good mother and she taught me to 

ys be careful not to carry dirt into people’s houses. 
Brown seats herself and begins to read her let- 
ter. Bell rings. 

Mrs. Brown. Will that 
‘hance to read my letter? 
just look thru the window. 
Broom pedlar. Want any brooms to-day? 

irs. Brown. No! No! I don’t want any. 

s back to her chair and takes up her letter. Bell 


door-bell never give me a 
I'll not open the door. I'll 


Laundry man. Laundry? 

\urs. Erowr. There! | forgot about your coming to- 
| You'll have to wait until I can gather it together. 

es around and gets it ready.) 

Mrs. Brown. How soon can you return this laun- 

Laundry man. On Wednesday of this week. 

Mrs. Brown. All right——Now my dishwater is all 

ld. I will have to let my letter go now and read it 
ater. I must hurry with these dishes. Begins to wash 
Bell rings. 

Mrs. Brown. (Wipes her hands and opens the door.) 
Good morning! You are the gasman. Yes, you can go 
right down cellar. You'll find the meter down there. 

She starts for the dish-pan when the bell rings again. 
She opens the door. 

Insurance Man. I’m the 
lieve vou pay by the week. 

Mrs. Brown. Yes, it is five cents for Billy, five cents 


aisnes. 


insurance collector. I be- 


for Bobby, ten cents for Sally and twelve cents for Sa- 
mantha. Thirty-two cents. 

She gives him the money and he signs a receipt. 
(Here is a good opportunity to teach the meaning of a 
receipt, and its value.) She dismisses insurance man 
and picks up the paper on the way back to her dish-pan. 
Reads while she walks. Bell rings. She throws down 
the paper in disgust. 

Mrs. Brown. Now, who can it be? I haven't had a 
minute’s peace since the milkman first came around the 
house at five o’clock this morning! 

Telephone Man. 
ephone. 

Mrs. Brown stands by while he counts the nickels, 
and then signs his statement. Bell rings. She lets the 
telephone man out and finds the coffee and tea man at 
the door. She pays him for a pound of coffee. 

Coffee Man. Do you want any coffee next week? 

Mrs. Brown. Yes, bring me a pound of coffee and a 
half pound of tea. 

(Closes the door and goes back to her dish-pan. Looks 
up at the clock.) Dear me! I hear the children coming 
in from school and I haven't had time even to wash my 
dishes. 

Enter the children. 

Note.—The class worked a month on this little play 
and gave it before the entire school in the assembly 
hall. It takes twenty minutes. At first they thought 
out a list of men who come to the home every day like 
the milkman, grocery man, mail man, etc. Then they 
thought of the men who come only once in awhile, 
like the gas man, insurance man, etc. Then they made 
them all happen to call on Mrs. Brown on the same day. 
Altogether, there were fourteen boys who rang her 
door-bell. The play held the entire audience of school 
children in rapt attention and delighted them 
it touched the life of each. 


I have come to collect for the tel- 


hecause 


Training Teachers by Correspondence 


The Interstate School of Correspondence, with its unusually strong facilities for giving instruc- 
tion in the branches required by teachers in Catholic schools, invites Sisters who would improve 


their education and teaching ability to write for particulars regarding our courses. 


So far as we 


know, no one connected with a Catholic school has ever regretted the investment of time and money 


for instruction under our direction. 


We aim always to give every student more than good value for the price paid. 
In one school in Chicago (on the south side) we secured one student six months ago. 


Today we have eight 


Sisters in that institution on our rolls; they have recommended our work to sisters in other cities and from the initial 


enrollment about a dozen students have come to us. 


This is only one instance; our methods of work and the fidelity 


with which the interests of students are safeguarded always bring us a number of 


new friends from each enrollment 


COURSES THAT YOU NEED 


New Normat Courses—Comprising twenty-four branches, newly pre- 
pared and new in arrangement, are now ready for students, after many years 
The new courses mark the greatest advance we 
have ever made; neither time nor money has been spared to make them as per- 
The text-matter in every branch was prepared expressly to 
meet the exacting needs of our students, it has been fully demonstrated that 
residence school text-books alone cannot be used successfully in correspondence 


of experience and preparation 


fect as possible. 


work. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT—Each branch is a thorough, complete work in 
itself. offering as much work as could be secured in the same subject ina high- 
Sixty per cent of the Sisters who are studying with us 


grade residence school. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. - STRONG Reviews 
ONE OR More 8 
Arithmetic 


Physice 
Elementary Algebra 


U. 8. History 

Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical Geography 
Elementary culture 
Botany 


ACADEMIC DEPT. - Each SuBJECT is A COURSE 
Arithmetic ear Latin 
Elementary Grammar Second Year Latin 

Practical Rhetoric 


jane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
General History 
Music 


mar 
select their work from tnis department. In support of our claim to thorough- ‘con — ee 
en Agriculture 


ness in these branches we have only to state that any satisfactory Academic 
credit will be accepted towards entrance requirements at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and credit will also be granted toward advanced standings in four State 


Normal Schools. 


Correspondence is cordially invited. State your needs as 


Botany 

Ancient History 

Med. and Modern History 
SPECIAL COURSES hited States Histor, 


Primary 
Intermediate and Gram- 
mar School Methods 


fully as possible and your letter will have prompt attention 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE °°2284 catehive 
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(Continued from page 179) 

subjects of study are offered the child, nor that, having 
-ompleted the one he shall now enter upon the next. Our 
riterion is not the logical sequence which appeals to the 
mind at maturity, but rather the psychological relation de- 
termined by the nature of the mind itself. Succession 
there must be—not, however, of a technical sort, but of the 
sort that supplies precisely what is needed in quality and 
juantity at each stage of development and enables the mind 
to pass on through its own activity to the next higher 
stage 

Harmony of Methods Throughout. 

On this basis, the ideal relation between school and col- 
ege would imply that from the very beginning of his 
school life, the child shall be trained by methods which, 
mn a scale proportioned to his needs, are in principle identi- 
al with those which later on the college will apply. The 

school is not called on to anticipate the work of the col- 
ege any more than the college work is expected to take 
ip what the university does. The essential thing is that 

ach lesson in the school be given in such a way as to pro- 
vide those structural and functional elements which, with 
proper treatment in subsequent periods, will attain their 
ull development in variety and power. 

Evidently, then, the most arduous task in all educa- 
tion, is that which falls to the lot of the elementary school. 
For its accomplishment a deep insight into the laws of 
mental life is the first requisite; but there‘is also needed, 
to accomplish it well, a clear conception of the methods 
dlopted and pursued in collegiate training. These again, 
unquestions ibly, are susceptible of improvement, and we 
iay be sure that the colleges themselves are eager for the 
better things. But any modification that is to be useful, 

ind particularly any change that is far-reaching in its ef- 
fects, should be the outcome of mutual understanding, 
if joint deliberation and action, on the part of school and 
college together. As I now see the situation, I am per- 

suaded that no measure would advance our common inter- 
ests more efficaciously than a careful study and a prudent 
idjustment of tht methods that are followed from the 
lowest of our schools to the highest. 

But of methods and method-making there is no end 
ust as there is no end of reforms and tendencies and 
movements. Clearly,.we must make a choice, and for the 
‘hoosing we need a standard. Have we, then, within our 
reach, in other words, within the range of Christian edu- 
‘ation, in its source, its history or its present agencies 
my guidance or irreproachable example? Is there any 
record of a teaching by methods that are absolutely se 
cure in their principle and that have been adequ: itely test- 
di ntheir application? 

The reply, I am sure, takes definite shape in each of 
yourminds. We have come to realize that in the teaching 
which the Gospel presents us there is not only sublimity 
f truth and morality without equal, but also a perfection 
t method which no merely human wisdom can ever 
ittain. And when we speak of Jesus Christ as the great- 
est of all teachers, we imply with all reverence that He 
is the supreme exemplar on which our own work, ac 
ording to our capacity, should be modelled. Furthermore, 

s plain that the church, in imparting to mankind the 

iths of salvation, employs those methods which are most 
horoughly in accord with the nature and the needs of 
the human mind, In the sacramental system, the liturgy, 
ach detail of the ritual, each item of adornment added to 

material edifice where we worship, the Church ob- 
serves, and for centuries has observed, the great laws 
vhich psychology is just trying to formulate—the appeal 
sense, the use of symbols, expression and the principle of 
ining by doing—all are her ordinary methods. 

_._. The Church, the School and Psychology. 

lhese things we know and appreciate; but ree the con 

ice for the subject we have in hand. The pastor is 

ularly appointed agency by which the Chur tech car 

res ‘on her teaching; the sanctuary is his school; and 

rive liturgical act which he performs in accordance with 

the spi rit and prescription of the Church is a lesson impart- 

ed by the most effective of methods. He has only to 

alyze his own action and bring into clear consciousness 

principles it involves in order to see that he must 

_ attention to psychological method, because, as a 

f , he is continually putting it into practice. And he 

las but to convince himself that the same methods hold 

good for the entire work of education in order to secure 
he standard that is needed. 
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From this point of view we might well be justified in 
revising the title of this paper; we might quite properly 
speak of “the pastor as educator.” For such in truth he ts. 
He is not merely connected with, or interested in, educa- 
tion; his daily and hourly ministrations make him, in a very 
literal sense, a teacher with the most vital kn wledg to 
impart and the most perfect methods of imparting it. ” So 
far as we may be able to extend these methods to other 
subjects, and thereby secure unity in our teaching, we must 
count upon the experience and the earnest co-operation 
of the pastor to make our endeavors successful. We now 
recognize the necessity of making religion the center of 
all educz ition, of employing the same principles and meth- 
ods in intellectual, moral and religious training. What 
could be more natural than to enlist and put to the best 
advantage the co-operation of that teacher who, more 
than any one else, is the authorized exponent of the meth 
ods which the Church herself employs. 

Our appeal to the pastor, therefore, is not any request 
that he shall go aside from his official position and its 
duties to seek out new policies or to inform his work with 
a new spirit. He can be most helpful to us, if in the use 
of his authority as head of the parochial school, he will 
keep before his own mind and before the minds of those 
who labour with him in teaching, the central purpose for 
which this Association exists, and if he will extend to the 
whole Catholic system the care which he directly feels for 
the organization of his school and his solicitude for those 
salutary methods which he is constantly applying in the 
name of the Church and of Christ. With such a spirit 
on his part, there will not only be co-operation, but there 
will also result a system of Christian education in the true 
sense of the word; for it will be, like the Church herself, 
a system animated by the spirit of Christ, fashioned upon 
His teaching, and carrying over from the school to col- 
lege, university and social life, in unbroken sequence, the 
lessons which the Master taught. 


VALUE OF PICTURES IN EDUCATION. 

1. Pictures rank with books as a means of culture 
No one can afford to be ignorant of the masterpieces. 

2. Pictures may be enjoyed more easily and more con 
tinuously than books, for they may be seen as a whole at 
once, without the laborious process of reading, and being 
in themselves beautiful, they are a perpetual delight to 
the eye. 

3. Pictures reveal standards of taste. The pictures 
hung on the walls in a home, selected for use in schools, 
or collected for personal enjoyment, are a sure index to 
the degree of intelligence and taste one has attained. 

4. Pictures educate. Children especially should know 
the best from the very beginning of their observant life, 
that they may love the best. A bad picture is worse than 
a bad book; its effect is immediate, and unless rejected at 
once by the mind, the effect is lasting. The best pictures 
are sources of never-failing, ever-increasing pleasure of 
the highest kind. 

5. The Perry Pictures Co.. Malden, Mass., have made 
it a business for years to discover the best pictures, and 
to make the best possible reproductions of the best pic 
tures at the lowest possible price, a price that brings such 
masterpieces as Baby Stuart, The Angelus, Mona Lisa, 
Sir Galahad, The Sistine Madonna, The Last Supper, The 
Transfiguration, Sargent’s Prophets, and Michelangelo’s 
Last Judgment within the reach of all. 

For 25c they will send any one of the following sets of 
pictures: 

Set No. 1. 25 Supreme Masterpieces of the World 
Set No. 2. 25 Famous Madonnas. Set No. 3. 25 Famous 
Animal Pictures. Set No. 4. 25 Famous Pictures of Chil- 
dren. Set No. 5. 25 Famous Landscapes. Set No. 6. 25 
Pictures that Children Enjoy. 

Or for $1.00 they will send you 21 pictures selected 
from these same sets, extra size, 10x12, suitable for 
framing. 


A New York teacher writes: “The $1.00 we pay for 


The Catholic School Journal gives us the greatest value 
of any money expended by the School.” 


SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNTS: All subscribers de- 
siring to benefit by the $1.00 rate for The Journal should 
make sure that their accounts are paid for 1910. 
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OUTLINE STUDY OF COLERIDGE’S 
“RHYME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER.” 
By Rev. John G. Conlon, Hollywood, Calif. 

“The purpose of the poem is to enforce the duty of 
kindness to the lower animals by a portrayal of imaginary 
sufferings brought on a mariner by an act of wanton cruel- 
ty. The punishment inflicted on the sailor for the thought- 
less killing of the albatross is represented as a visitation of 
God’s anger, an instance of divine retribution. Although 
the poem reproduces the features of a dream had by a 
friend of the author, it does not profess this character, but 
is offered on its merits as it stands. The punishment em- 
braced not only the guilty mariner but all his shipmates 
because for a moment they harbored the thought that he 
had done well. The lesson of kindness is very happily 
condensed in the third last stanza, ‘He prayeth best who 
loveth best all creatures great and small.’ 

“The author’s approach to his subject—the story of 
the sailor—is contained in the four first stanzas. The 
treatment, consisting of seven pictures of suffering and re- 
pentance, is carried through the poem to the middle of the 
seventh part at which stage the wedding guest is released 
from the uncanny grip of the mariner’s eye. By this time 
the mariner has freed his soul of its fateful story. The 
moral of kindness is then sung, the mariner goes his way 
until the next fit comes on him, and the wedding guest, 
stunned by the gruesome tale, turns away from the bride- 
groom’s door and makes his way home, ‘a sadder and 
wiser man.’ 

The Approach. 

“The approach to the subject is effected by creating 
a dramatic situation which awakens a feeling of high ex- 
pectation of something unusual—tragic or horrible. The 
holding power of the eye under stress of great purpose 
or frenzy is utilized with good effect. A wedding guest, 
eager for the merry feast, impatient and restive under de- 
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lay, is still held in his own despite by the hypnotic look of 

the mariner. This striking episode, with its suggestion of 

the occult and mystic, is never lost sight of throughout the 

poem, being reintroduced five separate times to punctuate 

the narative and renew the dramatic interest when the 

tale or horror might begin to flag or to pall on the taste. 
On a Grotesque Foundation. 

“Applying our test of truth to the argument (as we 
may call it, following ancient custom) by which kindness 
to animals is enforced, we cannot but see that not a single 
rational principle or motive is invoked in support of the 
moral, so that if kindness had no better ground of prin- 
ciple than is provided in this poem it would be a chi- 
mercial and fantastic virtue, as it could not be better than 
the argument for it. That there are sensible reasons and 
moving ones for kindness to animals no one doubts. ‘Their 
right to life is clear, but the poet did not see fit to use 
them. Instead of them he draws on his fancy for a 
series of horrible pictures of suffering, which have no 
relevancy to the question of kindness except through an 
imaginery and absurd nautical superstition. These pic- 
tures could just as suitably have betn associated with any 
other sin whatever so far as the relation of cause and éf- 
fect is concerned. In other words, a beautiful moral truth 
is made to stand on a grotesque nightmare of the sea. And 
what are we to say of the introduction of God’s avenging 
providence into the riot of fancy? Two hundred men 
are slain for an albatross, or, rather for a momentary 
approval of its killing, and the actual slayer suffers the 
extremes of heat and cold, of thirst, solitude, fear, is ter- 
rified by goblin presences, suffers every imaginable agony 
of mind and body, and is finally sent wandering about 
the world afflicting busy people with his lunatic tale. The 
disproportionate punishment of his crime is poetically and 
prosaically nonsensical. The absurdity of it defeats the 
author’s purpose of impressing us with the need of being 
kind, because it would show that God was ‘absurdly mor 
unjust and cruel than the sailor. 

Imagery is False. 

“The imagery is not true or drawn from nature. lt is 
fantastic and incongruous and irrelevant therefore. Only 
the subjective sufferings of the sailor have a touch of pos- 


LANTERN SLIDES 


For 


CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 


E are making a specialty of lantern slides in sets especially arranged for Catholic Institutions. 
Of the great number of special sets which we offer, we can mention but a few here. We have 


many others of equal interest. 


Life of Joan of Arc 

Life of St. Cecile 

Life of St. Vincent de Paul 
The Lady of Lourdes 


The Catechism, Illustrated 

Grace and the Sacraments, Illustrated 
The Church Commandments, Illustrated 
Slides illustrating the Arts and Sciences 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STEREOPTICON 


We are also introducing many marked improvements 
in our Stereopticons, Reflecting Lanterns and Post 
Card Projectors, including: 


THE INTENSO ELECTRIC LAMP, which operates noiselessly 
on either the direct or alternating current and requires 
no rheostat or carbons. 


THE ALCO-RADIANT LAMP. For use where electricity is 
not available, brilliant, easy and cheap to operate. 


FOR PHYSICAL LABORATORIES. We are offering many 
special bargains in X-ray Apparatus. We make 50 
styles of Post Card Projectors and Magic Lanterns. 
Lists and particulars gladly sent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, inc. °° ’prmavetenta pa. 
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sible truth; people may suffer as he suffered, but not from 
the sources assigned in the poem. It is the work of fancy 
applied to a fine moral instinct, and offends every canon 
of good sense by the association of the fantastic with the 
true and beautiful. 

“Why does this poem live? It lives because it is a 
yivid picture of suffering, which may be disjoined in the 
mind of the reader from the false occasion of it, because 
of the music of the verse, which offers in short compass 
a varied and successful study of metrical combinations, and 
because Of its simple verbal felicity. Its place in litera- 
ture is that of the Chinese dragons in art; it represents 
the grotesque and fanciful.” 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Sister M. Fides Shepperson, A. B. 

Westminster Abbey—so much has been said of this 
historic pile, richly associative with England’s best 
throughout the centuries, that anything written today can 
be but an echo. Yet in the expression of those feelings 
deep planted in human nature, though there must be same- 
ness there will also be variety; and after all if we of today 
are but echoes, so likewise were they of every other day 
back, back to the Voice in the primal heart of man. 

Greatness no longer gréat, power no longer powerful, 
fierce unrest grown still, beauty pleading that sarcophagi 
may hide its hideousness, wronged sorrow at rest, wrong- 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 


IGTures 


This space isn’t large enough to tell you much about them. 
| But our 32-page Catalogue contains 1000 small illustrations of 
| these pictures, and a One-Gent Picture, a Two-Cent Picture and 
We also send a One-Gent Picture—Half- 
Gent Picture, order sheet, etc., and ALL, for THREE TWO-CENT 
STAMPS, although it costs us four cents for the postage. 


Send for it NOW. Awarded Four Gold Medals. 
Order Columbus and Thanksgiving Pictures NOW. 
Remember that these pictures cost only One Gent each for 
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a colored Bird Picture. 


25 or more. Size 5%x8. 


Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 Pilgrim Pictures, etc. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Box 436, Malden, Mass. 


FULLY 


The One Cent Pictures are 5to8 times the 
size of this ‘Feeding Her Birds”’ 
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ing pride-power meekly impotent, world-awaited eloquence Bradley’s “Standard’”’ Water Colors 


stilled, artist-eye closed, poet-heart in peace—these have 
found voice in awe-wonder, lament, pensive musings even 
from this hour spent in Westminster to that spent by 
some nameless dreamer wandering in the new-built pyra- 
mids of Egypt. 1] 
Is this the end—O proud Elizabeth—O Mary Queen 
of Scotts! So close together now ye lie—ye for whom 
the whole world were not room enough, hence one must 
die. 
Truly it is only the defeated who triumph. We turn 
hastily from the repellent Elizabeth sarcophagus, yet 
linger kindly by Mary’s. Something of the girlish beauty 
that made her pride of the court of France, something of 
the confusion that ever atmosphered her as Queen of Scot- 
land, something of the beautiful womanliness of her char- 
acter developed by the long sad prison years, but chiefly | IN PANS,IN CAKES,IN TUBES For All Grades of School and Art Works 
the full queenliness of the closing scene when that lovely 
head nueene itself to the block, waited the blow, shud- KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 
dered, blood-gushed, fell—seem to haunt with potent Complete Outfits, Furniture, Gifts, Books, Etc. 


charm the place of the stone-coffin wherein lies the dust GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


of Mary Queen of Scotts. 


" III. — ; BRADLEY’S NEW TINTED DRAWING AND 

nce upon a time many years ago an American travel- 

ing party visited \WWestminster. They had note books, a CONSTRUCTION PAPERS Send for sample book and prices 
guide, little time, no disposition to indulge sentiment— Are made in Eighteen beautiful colors. 


so observing hastily, one of the party jotted down as data GENERAL HANDWORK MATERIALS 


the following: » . . , ; 
; aphia, Weaving Yarns, Etc 
We entered the Abbey at the lower entrance and noted Reeds, Raphia, Weaving » Bite. 


respectively a window memorial to our own great poet | Address BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


James Russell Lowell, a window to George Herbert; 

statue memorial to Wordsworth; bust to Keble; bust to THOMAS CHARLES co 
Charles Kingsley; bust to Matthew Arnold; bust to ° 
Thomas Arnold. We noted Cowper's grave, Congreve’s | Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Company 
grave, Ben Johnson's grave—and as we recalled that Ben 80-82 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Johnson's coffin stands in rigid perpendicular beneath our : : ae 

feet, we passed on uncomfortably—grave of Archbishop oor mene fer Te Sage Comeayes, Fae. 

French; grave of David Livingstone; of Sir William Tem- 

ple; of Major Andre; of Sir Isaac Newton; and of Charles Laboratory Apparatus and complete Equ'z 
Darwin. Seen , ments with Manual of Directions 
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Up - to - Date 


THE GOODYEAR - MARSHALL 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


continue to be as popular as ever, and with the late 
revisions and additions to the series now offer the 
latest and most practical and usable texts for com- 
mercial classes on the market. 


Manual Training Benches and Tools. Send tor tree booklet. 


Graded Courses in Bookkeeping and Business Train- Sanitary Steel & Regular School Desks & Supplies. Automatic P 
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with us. We are always glad to supply samples to teachers 
and advise with them as to the construction of courses. 


‘ COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 

wed Greed lords Getcha of oteee on ek pho Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
gogic lines. You should see this “new departure” book. and is generally used in them. o 

Our “Business English” and “Progressive Com- Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
mercial Arithmetic” are stil! “Leaders” in these respects. the Constitution of Wisconsin are re uired by law to be taught 
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the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright’s book does this. 
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In the north transept, known as St&atesman’s Corner, 
are the graves of Gladstone, Pitt, and Fox; nearby lie 
Edward the Confessor, Joseph Addison, and Sir Bulwer 
Lytton. 

In the south transept, known as Poets’ Corner, three 
great lights of English literature, Chaucer, Tennyson, and 
Browning, lie buried close together; nearby lie Dryden, 
Beaumont, Drayton, Edmund Spenser, Shadwell, Grote, 
Barrow, Dickens, and Macauley. Here also is recognition 
of Samuel Butler, John Milton, Thomas Gray, Southey, 
Burns, Shakespeare, Campbell, Dr. Johnson, Sheridan, 
Goldsmith, Sir Walter Scott, and Thackeray; a portrait of 
Jenny L ind and a bust of our own poet, Longfellow. 

One thought suggests itself to the mind as we wander 
through Westminster—the number of England’s eminent 
dead who have here no recognition. Among these we re- 
call Francis Bacon, Dean Swift, Cardinal Newman, 
Thomas Carlyle, Lord Byron, Percy Bysshe Shelley, John 
Keats, and George Eliot. Strange that George Eliot, she 
who sang 

O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In lives made better by their presence. 
should have no recognition in this abode so exclusively 
commemorative of the choir invisible! 

Interment or recognition in Westminster is not a requi- 
site for admission into that choir; and just so long as the 
English language shall be as a vehicle from hearts that 
have been unto hearts that are, so long, too, will George 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” Keats’ “Hyperion,” Shelley’s 
“Adonais,” Byron’s “Childe Harold,” Carlyle’s “Sartor 
Resartus,” Newman's “Apologia,” Ruskin’s “Stones of 
Venice,” Swift’s “Travels,” Bacon’s “Essays,” Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” and many other works by these 
same authors continue to be read; just so long, too, will 
men seek out their quiet graves wherever they may be, 
and stand m reverent awe by those known and loved in 
their creations. 


‘*We find The Journal a real help and source of inspiration in our 


school work. Success to it.’’—Sisters of Mercy, Greenville, Miss. 


‘*Your Journal is Sreatly appreciated. You are doing a good work. 
‘More power to you!’ ’’—Rev. Robert Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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New Revised and Enlarged Editions 


Brought down to 1910 


KERNEY’S COMPENDIUM 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 
AND 


FREDET’S MODERN HISTORY 


Revised and Enlarged by 


Pror. CHARLES H. McCARTHY, Ph. D. 


Head of Department of American History, Catholic University 


of America 


Profusely Illustrated with Colored Maps and Half-tone 
Engravings 


Special Rates for Introduction 


JOHN MURPHY CO. 
Publishers BALTIMORE, MD. 


Headquarters for School Supplies 


[F you own the books in use in your Schools 


YOU NEED THE PROTECTION OF THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
TO MAKE THEM LAST LONGER AND KEEP CLEANER 


[F You DO NOT own the books 


WHY NOT DO AS HUNDREDS OF OTHER PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS DO? 


Sell covers to the Scholars at the following rates: 
SIZES (|, 2, and 3 FOR ORDINARY SIZE BOOKS 
SIZE 4 FOR SMALL GEOGRAPHIES 
SIZE 6 FOR LARGE GEOGRAPHIES 


This will enable your Scholars to RESELL their books at the Second Hand Book Store 
at a price fully 50 PER CENT MORE than though the books were 


worn out, dilapidated and soiled. 


IT’S A BIG HELP TO THE SCHOLARS AT NO EXPENSE TO THE SCHOOL 


2 CENTS EACH 
3 CENTS EACH 
4 CENTS EACH 





We Will Furnish FREE A Rubber Stamp of Two Lines 


(which may be used on our Form B style of printing) with every order of 1000 assorted sizes, 1, 2 & 3 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS (Waterproof—Leatherette) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN 
President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSSETS M. ¢. HOLDEN 
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GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD MANNERS. 
By Ervie M. Ravenbyrne. 
(Prepared especially for use in Parochial Schools. 

Cloth bound, 126 pages, price 30 cents.) 

ere is a new book issued in response to the ex- 

pressed wishes of many Catholic teachers. 

The nature an scope of the contents is indicated in 

the outline below. The book is well made up and 
amply illustrated. 

There are two general divisions to the text— 
Health and Manners—study under both divisions to 
be carried along at the same time, the arrangement 
of the subjects being such as to permit the book being 
used in two years. Only slight attention is given 
to physiology and there are no objectionable illus- 
trations. The teachers’ edition of the book will con- 
tain a special chapter on Alcohol. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

PART I—GOOD HEALTH—(introduction.) _ 

Section 1. Breathing: (a) The Necessity of Air. 
(b) Breath Control. (c) Composition of Air. (d) 
Effect of Re-Breathing Same Air. (e) The Effect 
of Oxygen. Questions. : 

Section 2. Pure Air: (a) Its Necessity. (b) 
Effect of Impure Air. (c) Cleansers. (d Exam- 
ples. Questions. 

Section 3. Ventilation: (a) Causes for the Ne- 
cessity of Ventilation. (b) Danger of Drafts. (c) 
Some Simple Methods of Ventilating. Questions. 

Section 4. How To Breathe: (a) Its Import- 
ance. (b) Respiration. 1. Inspiration. 2. Expira- 
tion. (c) Manner of Breathing. (d) Effects of Im- 
proper Breathing. Questions. 

Section 5. Microbes or Smallest Organisms: (a) 
Proof of Presence of Microbes. (b) The Work 
They Do. (c Effect of Heat and Cold on Them. 
Questions. 

Section 6. Microbes—Preventing Attacks: (a) 
Causes of Various Diseases. (b) Different Ways of 
Preventing Contagion. (c) Comparison of Our 
Bodies and the Fields. (d) Presence of Microbes 
Everywhere. Questions. 

Section 7. The Blood: (a) As a Carrier of 
Nourishment. (b) Appearance Through a Micro- 
scope. (c) Coagulation. (d) Arteries and Veins. 
(e) Means of Knowing Whether an Artery or Vein 
Has Been Cut. (f Heart Action. (g) Effect of 
Overwork. (h) Ways of Helping the Blood to a 
Good Condition. Questions. 

Section 8. The Teeth and How to Take Care of 
Them: (a) Effect of Neglected Teeth Upon One’s 
Appearance. (b) Their Use. (c) Sets—Number 
in Each. (d) Composition of a Tooth. (e) Proper 
Care of Teeth. Questions. 

Section 9. Eating: (a) Hunger, as a Warning. 
(b) The Necessity of Knowing How, When and 
What to Eat. (c) Saliva—l. Its Uses. 2. Where It 
Comes From. (d Importance of Thorough Masti- 
cation. (e) Different Kinds of Food. (f) Regular- 
ity of Meals. (g) Instinct as a Guide. Question. 

Section 10. Care of the Skin: (a) The Pores, 
Pipes or Tubes. (b) Perspiration. (c) Good 
Effects of Cold Morning Bath. (d) Function of the 
Skin. (e) Composition of the Skin. (f) Necessity 
of Frequent Bathing. Questions. 

Section 11. The Muscles: (a) Various Ways of 
Locomotion. (b) Composition and Distribution of 
Muscles. (c) Number. (d) Effect of Exercise. (e) 
Grouping into Classes. (f) Facial Muscles. (g) 
Some Things to Be Avoided. Questions. 

Section 12. Care of the Eyes: (a) First in Im- 
portance of “Special Senses.” (b) Causes of De- 
fective Eyesight. (c) Care-Takers. (d) Near- and 
Far-Sightedness. (e)‘ The Pupil. (f) Suggestions 
Regarding Care. Questions. 

Section 13. Hearing. The Ear: (a) Its Rank. 
(b) Location of Ear. (c) Different Parts. (d) 
Ways of Protecting the Ear. (e) Things to Avoid. 
Questions. 

Section 14. Smell—Taste—Touch. The Nose: 
(a) Where Located. (b) Uses of Nose. Taste: 
(a) Where:Located. (b) Related to What. (c) 
Cultivation of. Touch: (a) Where Found. (b) 
Educating It. Questions. 

Section 15. Care of the Nails and Hands: (a) 
Carelessness. (b) Time Spent. (c) Articles Need- 
ed. (d) Preparation for Rough Hands. (e) Its 
Application. Questions. 

Section 16. Clothing: (a) Heat of Body as 


Compared with Outdoor Air. (b) Kinds for Differ- 
ent Seasons. (c) Effect of Tight Clothing. Ques- 
tions. 

Section 17. Proper positions in the Schoolroom: 
(a) Causes of Improper Positions. (b) Effect on 
Child. (c) How to Stand Correctly. Questions. 

Section 18. Exercise: (a) Early Mode of 
Living. (¢b) Kinds of Exercise. (c) Essential 
Points. (d) Time. Questions. 

Section 19. Hints for Treatment of Accidents: 
Question. 

PART II.—GOOD MANNERS. 

Section 20. Obedience, Honesty, Truthfulness: 
(a) Important Factors. (b) Definition of Obed- 
ience. (c) Obedience to all Law. (d) Discussion 
of Honesty. (e) Examples of Integrity. (f) The 
Effect of Truth. (g) False Impressions. 

Section 21. Home Manners or Politeness in the 
Home: (a) Habit. (b) Behavior Towards Par- 
ents. (c) Lessons Learned from Japanese. (d) 
Courtesy Towards Help. Memory Gems. 

Section 22. Table Manners: (a) Blessing. (b) 
Table Etiquette. Memory Gems. 

Section 23. Good Manners in the Schoolroom: 
(a) Respect for Teacher. (b) Importance of 
Prayer. c) Presence of Visitors. (d) Unselfish- 
ness. (e) Courtesy to Others. (f) Quietness. 
Memory Gems. 

Section 24. Good Manners in Public: ( a) Gen- 
eral Behavior. (b) Judged by Appearance. Mem- 
ory Gems. 

Section 25. Good Manners in Church: (a) En- 
tering. (b) Discussion. Memory Gems. 

Section 26. Good Manners in Business: (a) 
Effect. (b) Discussion. Memory Gems. 

Section 27. Good Manners and Good Form: 
(a) Voice. (b) Things to Cultivate. (c) Things 
to Avoid. (d) Errors. Memory Gems. 

Section 28. Habits: (a) Creatures of Habit. 
(b) Strengthening of Character (c) Repetition 
of Acts. (d) Formation. (e) Example. (f) 
Effect of Evil Habits. 

For sample copies, terms, etc., please address, 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, Publishers: 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Every System of Shorthand 


and other 


Most Practical Books 


‘ . ~ (Wholesale Prices) 
Universal Dictation Course, any system. 


(State what system of Shorthand) 
This is a graded dictation course, beginning 
with short easy letters and gradually becoming 
longer. 20 separate lines of business with 
shorthand vocabulary in front of each business 
Shorthand Dictionary in the back. 
Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor 
(State what Typewriter) 
PPEACEIC AN  PAPUETNN OTN isos sas esassin conisin apansnacticnons 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and 
Correspondence (with key) .......cscc... sssssessees 
ROT NIRURINO ININ 5a iSpeorecic thick macceniviie 
Seventy Five Lessons in Spelling 
Shorthand Pocket Dictionary, (11 systems) 
SERBS WARRE DU BUC i ssssisissiscccsscssssescccsss cocccaseassorcrens 
Interest and Insurance Tablets as used by 
Insurance Companies, Banks, etc............. 1. 
Practical Bookkeeping and Accounting 
with Incoming Invoices 


Write us about the book in which you are interested. 


W. L. Musick Publishing Co. 
502 Burlington Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


P. S. Postage is as follows: Universal Dictation Course l3c 
copy; Typewriting Instructor lic; Practical Arithmetic 8c; Gram- 
mar 6c; Commercial Law 8c; Spelier 3; Pocket Dictionary 2c; 
Interest and Interest and Insurance Tablets llc; Practical Book- 


keeping and Accounting 20c. 
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School Hotes 


Cardinal Vanutelli, in his tour 
through the United States, was espe- 
cially interested in Catholic educa- 
tional work. After an automobile ride 
about Chicago, he said: 

“T saw what looked like miles of 
children in Chicago today. Your 
Catholic schools are marvelous in 
their number, extent and efficiency. 
What particularly semed to impress 
me was the way the Catholic clergy 
have been taking first care of their 
schools. 

“Many of the new parishes I visited, 
had only schools with a hall for a 
church. The school seems to be in 
first care and experience shows me 
that the result is good. Nothing can 
take the place of a solid religious 
education. It pleased me to see how 
well this truth is impressed by the 
clergy of this great city. 

“T am informed that there are 100,- 
000 children in the Catholic schools of 
Chicago and that these schools are 
being supported voluntarily by the 
people, who thus really are making 
a double contribution to the cause of 
education. I am glad that the whole 
system is based on such a spirit of 
sacrifice for the sake of God, home, 
and country. 


» In smaller cities the population of 
which increases but moderately, it is 
comparatively easy to provide ade- 
quate school facilities for the children 
of the citizens. 
ever, in a large city like New York, 
with its tremendous increase of popu- 
lation. Here the task becomes well 
nigh herculean and it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the school authorities find 
themselves unable to keep pace with 
the city’s hothouse growth. Last year 
the enrollment of school children in 
New York’s public schools was 680,- 
868 and, owing to a lack of adequate 
accomodations, 53,783 children were 
compelled to be satisfied with half- 
time. This year the enrollment is 
estimated at more than 705,000 and it 
will be necessary to put 57,000 or more 
children out half-time. An increase of 
about 24,000 children in one year is 
no small item, even for a city of the 
size and population of New York. As 
usual, the opening of the schools of 
the lower east side was marked by 
many amusing incidents and a great 
deal of confusion. Under the rules, 
parents entering their children, had to 
submit the children’s birth certificates 
and othe. papers, referring to vaccina- 
tion, etc. But some of the east side 
mothers appeared with doctor’s bills 
or gas bills instead of the birth cer- 
tificates and a few instances they 
brought even marriage licenses and 
peddler’s licenses. 


NEw PUBLICATIONS Tuis YEAR 


PAROCHIAL TEACHERS 


will be interested in our Lyons’ Calculation Lessons, a new 
course in leaflet form the purpose of which is to give pupils a training 


in the fundamental processes of arithmetic. 


It supplements the regular 


It is different, how- . 


The injustice of the burden of tax- 
ation, imposed on the Catholics, for 
the support of schools which their 
children may not attend, is beginning 
to be better appreciated now that 
school boards and municipal authori- 
ties are widening the scope of thei 
relation to school children beyond the 
detail of actual classroom work. The 
city authorities of Pittsburg recently 
proposed to employ 30 physicians at 
an annual salary of $1,200 each. to con- 
duct medical examinations of all pub- 
lic school children. The Catholics of 
the city are aroused over the an- 
nouncement, claiming that to tax all 
citizens for such a measure is unfair. 
In a statement, piepared for the con- 
vention of the State Federation of 
Catholic Societies, held in Scranton, 
August 21, Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, 
secretary to Bishop Canevin of Pitts- 
burg, said: 

“The city is for all citizens, Catho- 
lics,, Protestants and Jews, and if there 
is to be medical inspection, no class 
of the community should be excluded. 
One-fourth of the children in the city 
attend the parochial schools. In the 
vast army of 22,000 Catholic children 
in 57 parochial schools, to be allowed 
to languish in sickness and wither 
away and die while the benefits of the 
medical inspection are to be accorded 
by the city only to pupils of the public 
schools? 

“The 250,000 Catholics of this city 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 SixTtH Ave. (cor. 48TH ST.) NEW YorK 


FRENGH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS 


Publishers 


READ OUR 
ROMANS CHOISIS. 26 
Titles. Paper 60 cts., cloth 

85'cts., per volume. 
CONTES CHOISIS. 24 
Titles. Paper 25 cts., cloth 
-|40 cts. per volume. Mas- 
wiabengan ma terpieces, pure, by well- 
methods for] known authors. Read ex- 
teachin g/tensively by classes; notes 
French andlin English. List on appli- 


arithmetic, and will greatly assist Catholic teachers to sustain their reputa- 
tion for securing practical results. Attention is also called to our Mayne’s 
Sight Speller, Nature and Life Readers, Powers’ Single Entry 
Bookkeeping, and Modern Business Writing for the grades. 


CATHOLIC ACADEMIES 


Teachers in academies and high schools will be specially interested in 
our Lyons’ Bookkeeping, a new course in which so-called ‘‘theory’’ and 
‘practice’ an alternated. This plan is the most economical of the student’s 
time and effort of any yet devised for teaching business as well as bookkeep~ 
ing. The course has many strong features which we shall be pleased to 
Also write to us for the best com. 


other lan- 
guages. cation. 


Entertainments 


AARE easily arranged from our tree 

catalog of the Best Plays, Action 
Songs, Drills, Cantatas, etc. Our 
Pleasing Programs contain lists of 
select material well graded. Come 
to us for all Special Day, Last Day 
and Commencement material. 


The House that Helps will Help You. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 


describe to you if you will write to us. 
mercial texts on any subjects taught in the bookkeeping or shorthand 
department. 


J. A. LYONS & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1133 Broadway 


WRITE TO 


THE WIDE titrT te, 
pase TS 
READERS 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


Boston 
and Chicago 
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Rcademies and Colleges 


Some boarding institutions where special and higher courses are offered. 
For the information of teachers, pastors and graduate pupils. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers—Oldest 
Catholic College in New England—Largest 
Catholic College in America. Magnificent, 
healthful location, new buildings, library, 
gymnasium and baths, modern equipment 
throughout. .Board and tuition, $260 per 
annum. 

Bulletins of information on application to 


Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, 8S. J., President. 
ar nD 


COLLEGE OF ST. ANGELA (Ursuline). 
New Rochelle, New York. 

Half hour from New York, in the most 
beautiful section of the state. Extensive 
grounds, commodious buildings. All home 
advantages. Chartered by State to confer 
degrees. 

URSULINE SEMINARY—Regular prepar- 
atory school. Catalogue on application. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR. 
SS 


ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Commercial and high school. Courses to- 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 


SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


St. John’s University 


Collegeville, Minn. 


we 5 


" pre 
e < 


phe gawthg Sen tea ES 
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see, - * 


ARGEST and best-equipped Catholic 

boarding college in the Northwest 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest 
of the Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms: $220 per 
annum. For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


Conducted by the 


Fathers of the Society of Jesus 


Collegiate, Academic, and 


Commercial Departments. 


For Particulars apply to the 


Rev. PRESIDENT 


are paying taxes to support the public 
schools, and in doing so they are sav- 
ing the city $900,000 every year. Now 
they are called upon to pay their pro- 
portion of nearly $40,000 a year of 
additional expenses from which they 
are to derive no benefit at all. The in- 
justice of this latest act of class legis- 
lation and taxation without represen- 
tation should be apparent to every 
one.” 

London schools have 583,255 school 
sittings and New York’s have 689,959, 
not all occupied in either case. Lon- 
don has 5,038 men teachers and 12,431 
women, to 2,740 men and 15,651 wo- 
men in New York. 


The Alumnae Association of Notre 
Dame Academy, Bourbonnais, IIL, on 
the occasion of its alma mater’s golden 
jubilee, presented the Mother Superior 


with the sum of $4,000. 


For the first time in history the deaf 
and dumb are to have a church of their 
own. This was announced at the 
Mass for mutes, celebrated in the 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOO 
AND PIO NONO orion 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 

The Normal Department offers 4 
complete course in all branches neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for positions 
of teachers and organists. 

The Music Course is intended for 
students wishing to prepare them- 
selves exclusively for the office of 
organist and choir-director 

The Commercial Course iscomplete 
in all its details, including instruction 
in Phonography and Typewriting. 

For catalogue and turther information 


address THE RECTOR, 


Holy Rosary Academy, Corliss, Wis. 


<h 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET 


Conducted By the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Boarding School For 

Young Ladies. 


The Academy main- 
tains seven fully 
equipped departments 
of study, each offering 
thorough courses: An 
Elementary  Depart- 
ment; A Commercial 
Department; A _ De- 
partment of Expres- 
sion; An Academic 
Department; A Con- 
servatory of Music; 
A Department o! Art 
A Department of 
Economy. 


For Catalogue apply 
to 


DIRECTRESS 


Convent Station 
New Jersey. 


(One hour from New York City.) 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 
COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B.S. SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
—Required for entrance, two years of college work. SCHOOL OF MUSIC—A course leading to 


the degree of B. M. 

ACADEMY—A High course of four years. 
Primary departments separate. 

Registered by the University of the State 
of Education. 


Full college preparatory grade. Grammar and 


7 


of New York and the New Jersey State Board 
Apply for Year Book to the Secretary 


che PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


— and — 


The Practical Home Educator 


Five handsome volumes. 

Prepared as an aid to teachers. 

In large, clear, pleasing type. 

Fully and beautifully illustrated. 

In perfect harmony with modern 
methods of teaching and school 
requirements. 

It fills the everyday needs fully. 


Write for sample pages and particulars to 


THE DIXON -HANSON CO. 


315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 
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Church of St. Francis Xavier, New magazine. The contest aroused .a_ and classic subjects, 40x60 inches, awe 
York, recently by Father M. J. Mc- _ great deal of interest in public, paro- as follows: 
Carthy, S. J. Two hundred and fifty ‘chial and private schools throughout High school, Stockton, Cal.; Town- 
mutes were present from New Jersey, the country, and the drawings sub- ship high school, Oak Park, III; 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, New Ro- mitted showed, that great progress Eighth grade, Pittston, Pa.; Eighth 
chelle, Manhattan and The Bronx. is being made in this department of grade, North Billerica, Mass.; Insti- 
————— school work. The ten schools, winning tute of Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N. J., 
St. Cecelia’s Academy at Nashville, Prizes valued at $25. each, and having Sisters of Notre Dame; Sixth grade, 
Tenn., in charge of the Dominican choice of life size, alabaster busts of _Oronoque, Conn.; Third grade, Utica, 
Sisters, will celebrate its golden jubi- any famous character, or beautiful N. Y.; Fourth grade, Oakdale, Cal.; 
lee in August. Handsome invitations carbon sepia reproductions of modern Second grade, Meriden, Conn.; First 
were issued for the three-days’ cele- 
bration. O you want better results? Are 


=i duates giving satisfac- 
Rev. Mother Mary Loyola, of the 7 your gra : 
Community of the Ladies of Loretto, f tion and adding to the honor of their 
Bar Harbor York, England, read a oo school? If not, look for the cause. 
paper on “Communion” at the Euchar- No school can go backward, and 
istic Congress, Montreal. Mother Loy- survive. There must be progress. Methods and Books should be modern. 

ola is well known hs the world of RACTICAL text-books are important elements in the success of hundreds 
Catholic letters, her last work, “Heav- P<: schools. The essential facts are clearly presented in such a manner that 
enward,” being published but a few they are easily taught and easily learned, and the results are lasting. 


weeks ago. @ There is a Practical text-book for every branch of commercial school work. 


In gratitude to James Butler, who Write for sample pages and prices. We pay the freight. 


built and equipped, at a cost of $200,- i 
000, the Marymount Convent, at Tar- The Practical Text Book Company 
rytown, N. Y., in memory of his wife, Cleveland, Ohio 

the Sisters of the Sacred Heart of 

Mary will establish the Mary A. But- 


ler scholarship. It will be open to 

girls of the parochial schools in the O0L BOOKS 

archdiocese of New York and the dio- 

cese of Brooklyn. Tuition, board and . ona ‘ a 

 lactdaniele cit ben tome Bee the toll and School Supplies of every description, we will furnish at 

course in the convent. reduced prices. We supply both new and_ second-hand 
seaaeecieipetaianratenen books. Write for our new Parochial School Catalog. 


The American Crayon Co., Sandus- Send in your orders early. 
ky, Ohio, has issued a little booklet 


containing names of the prize win- KEYSTONE BOOK Co., 


ners in their recent drawing contest 18-26 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
for school children, advertised in this 


wee Isaac Pitman’s VA VA | A y VA yA 1 


‘aly f 
FepmManse = Shorthand 
/SHORTHAND) Exclusively Re-Adopted by the New “CRAYOLA” 
York Board of Education fora further For 


peried of Five Years, Commencing Educational Color Work 
January, 1910. eye 
se : Stenciling 


Taught in the Following and Hundreds of other Leading Institutions: Arts and Crafts 


Teachers College, Columbia Assumption Academy, Utica, 
University, New York. N.Y. 


SOP Er ama< 


The colors in this crayon are per- 
University of Notre Dame, Ind. | manent and brilliant; easily applied; no 


De LaSalle Institute, New York. |. sane Academy, Providence, waiting for colors to dry; no running; 
| We A 


St. John’s College, Fordham, no smearing. 

a. ¥. St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati, O Put up in stick form in a variety of 
Grace Institute, New York. St. Edward’s College, Austin, twenty-four colors. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, Tex. Particulars to those interested, or 


Holy Cross College, New send 25 cents in stamps for a box con- 
li i tec Orleans, La. 
. Leonard’s Academy, Sacred Heart Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Watertown, Wis. 


taining the twenty-four colors. 


6c 99 
Send for ‘“‘Why the Isaac Pitman System is the AN-DU-SEPTIC 


Best” and copy of “Pitman’s Shorthand Dustless Chalk 


Weekly.” Hygienic—Economical—Endorsed by 
teachers everywhere. Samples to 
teachers interested in a sanitary 
schoolroom. 


eats “DUREL” 
Hard Drawing Crayon 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS For Pastel Effects. 
31 Union Square, New York | BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


‘ Pa ' 81 Fulton St. New York 
Publishers of ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.” $1.50; ‘ 


“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 75; “‘Style-Book 
of Business English,’’ 85. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF A FREE MAIL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 
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Grade, Manistee, Mich. 

The ten drawings which were 
awarded the first and second prizes 
in each class in the contest are being 
reproduced in color and will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of four 
cents in stamps. Copies of the book- 
let, containing names of all prize win. 
ners in the several classes can be = 
secured upon request from the educa. ie 
tional department. THE AMER]. oy 
CAN CRAYON COMPANY, San. rr 


dusky, Ohio. oe 


The American Seating Co., has just . 


issued a new catalog of school furni- to V 
ture, describing and illustrating their 
extensive line of school desks. The 
catalog is well up to the standard of 
all the productions of this the largest 
school desk and supply organization 
in the country. There is so much of 
an informing nature in this catalog 
that every school official should have 
a copy of it. The selection of desks 
is a most important matter from the 
standpoint of hygiene as well as busi- 
ness management of the school. Here- 
in are shown the most modern and 
progressive types of school seating, 
into which have been put the best 
materials and workmanship. Owning 
their own wood-working plants as 
well as iron and steel foundries, the 
American Seating Co. has all the re- 
quirements for leadership in its line Al 
Catalogs may be obtained from the this 
Chicago office, 215 Wabash Ave Oxf 
Sea ee ea in w 
Gillette’s Vocational Education. By lege 
John M. Gillette, Professer of Sociol- appé 
ogy, University of North Dakota. yeat 
Cloth, 12mo., 311 pages. Price, $1.00. lic 
American Book Company, New York, Cat! 
Cincinnati and Chicago. in tl 
In this volume is presented for plac 
teachers, superintendents, and _ teach- the 
E ers’ reading circles, an illuminating ords 
Religious Calendar discusion of the present general move- and 
ment for vocational education. By this sion 
Design. phrase is meant not only industrial ame 
: education, but all the training courses juni 
needed to meet the practical demand wen 
of life. The author explains at some teer 
Fill in dates from front length, the principles, demands, and ven 
methods of vocational education, he hrst 
states the grounds upon which hopes vent 
of success may reasonably rest, he ot 
indicates some actual results gained stu 
by schools conducted on more prac- T 
tical lines, and he points out others cha: 
which would follow upon the reor- sele 
ganization of our educational sys- It y 
tem in general. From vocational edu- gov 
cS cation, introduced to meet the differ- ent 
Purchasers of School Furniture in community needs, will result great- chil 
WE call your attention to our illustration er efficiency and better appreciation Per 


of an Adjustable Chair Desk. We have of the schools, increased attendance met 


several different styles of these desks that . sation for , 
we will be pleased at any time to send of pupils, greater compensat 7 


samples to prospective purchasers. We also teachers, greater productiveness, high- T 
continue to manufacture and sell Standard er wages, and improved society. rect 
and Faultless school desks, opera and as- | eee 5 Ot eee aOR NNN P Sta 
sembly seating. : 
Our Adjustable Chair can be furnished NEW PLAYS. este 
revolving or semi-revolving, “ ©. op the 
Watch this space for illustrations of new (By Clementia. ) 
and improved school furniture. Ask usabout 
Silica Blackboards. They are the best. We 1. The Frolic of the Bees and N 
are in position to furnish you anything in Butterflies 40c leac 


hool : s + t prices. ° A 
Sasi ee 2. One of His Little Ones ally 


Be sure and get our prices on anything 3. Happy Days 40¢ call 
you need in this line before you place your : 
order. Sold only at St. Patrick’s Convent In 


of Mercy, Park Ave. and Oakley pen 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. Boulevard, Chicago, II. = 
t ' 
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Teachers of instrumental music are 
referred to the announcement on page 
172 of William C. Stahl. publisher of 
sheet music and maker of high-grade 
mandolins, guitars, banjos and violins. 
Mr. Stahl has for years been director 
of the musical organizations of Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, and has 
also been supplying many Catholic in- 
stitutions with music and instruments, 
and satisfaction is guaranteed to all 
doing business with him. If you con- 
template the purchase of anything in 
the music line, read the announcement 
on page 172 and send for free catalog 
to Wm. C. Stahl, Merrill Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Mother Mary Clement, for twenty- 
two years superor general of the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph of the Catholic 
Church, died at the convent of the 
order at Chestnut Hill, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, Pa., the past month. She 
had under her authority more than 
600 Sisters of St. Joseph, who are 
scattered over the eastern section of 
the United States. At Chestnut Hill 
Mother Mary was head of Mount St. 
Joseph Collegiate institute, one of the 
most exclusive Catholic educational 
institutions for girls in the United 
States. She was 70 years old. 


7 

An English correspondent writes to 
this country that the results of the 
Oxford local examinations, just issued, 
in which all the great schools and col- 
leges of Britain participate and which 
appear to become more difficult every 
year, are very encouraging to Catho- 
lic colleges. In each such division 
Catholic students have secured places 
in the front ranks, five of the nine first 
places going to Catholics. As usual, 
the Jesuit colleges have brilliant rec- 
ords, particularly those at Liverpool 
and Wimbledon. In the senior divi- 
sion, a Wimbledon boy came out third 
amongst some 10,500 entrants. In the 
junior division the first fourteen places 
went to Jesuit students, while seven- 
teen Catholic girls from various con- 
vents, most of Notre Dame nuns, took 
first class honors, the Edinburgh con- 
vent of St. Catherine supplying several 
of the most proficient and brilliant 
students. 


The Christian Brothers have pur- 
chased a building and grounds for a 
select school and academy in Manila. 
It will be opened in June, 1911. The 
government is using the place at pres- 
ent as an “Amercan School” for the 
children of Americans and Europeans. 
Permission has been given the govern- 
ment to continue its lease for another 
year. 

The new school will be under the di- 
rection of Brothers from the United 
State. It will therefore be the first 
establishment of a religious house in 
the Philippines by Americans. 

No fewer than thirty-two million 
lead pencils are manufactured annu- 
ally in the United States; and practi- 
cally red cedar is the only wood used 
in the making of those millions of 
Pencils. So do you not think that red 
cedar is deserving of the name, “pen- 
cil wood?” Red cedar is also entitled 


to the dignified name, Juniperus Vir- 
giniana, 


Rev. Otto B. Auer, supervisor of 


*Catholic schools in the Cincinnati dio- 


cese, had a conference recently with 
Superintendent Dyer of the Cincinnati 
public schools, in the matter of the 
new child labor law and the law regu- 
lating the age and conditions under 
which children are to be permitted 
to leave the schools. A letter form, 
explaining these new legal regula- 
tions, was drawn up at the meeting of 
the two school directors and will be 
sent to every teacher in the schools, 
public and parochial. 

It is the first time the schools have 
been called upon to act in unison; 
and both Father Auer and Mr. Dyer 
are hopeful of greatly improved condi- 
tions in the schools when once the jus- 
tice of the law and its urgent neces- 
sity are recognized by parents. 


Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston, will 
use all his influence to have the Span- 
ish language taught in the high 
schools. With our ownership of Por- 
to Rico, with its 1,000,000 Spanish- 
speaking people, and of the Phillip- 
pines, with 7,000,000 more to whom 
the same speech is familiar; with our 
close relations with Cuba and our 
final realization of the necessity of 
closer relations with Mexico, Spanish- 
America and the whole South Ameri- 
can continent, it seems extraordinary 
that more attention has not hereto- 
fore been given to the teaching of 
Spanish in the higher public schools 
not only of Boston, but of all the 
country, ———_—_—__ 


The new mother-house of the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame to be located at 
Mankato, Minn., will cost $150,000. 
There will be a boarding school for 
young ladies in connection. The resi- 
dents of Mankato have donated the 
site which comprises fifty-three acres 
of land close to the city and $50,000 in 
addition, which swells the building 
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fund to $150,000 all of which will be 
used in the erection of the institution. 
Part of the site was donated by Mr. 
A. N. Dukes of Peru, Ind., and the 
balance was purchased from Mr. 
Dukes by the citizens of Mankato, 
and turned over to the Sisters. In 
addition to giving part of the land, 
Mr. Dukes has offered to erect a 
fountain on the lawn of the institu- 
tion when it is completed. 

The buildings will possibly be com- 
pleted by next summer. 


SEVENTH EDITION of 


“A Lady and 
Her Letters” 


By KATHERINE E. CONWAY 


Ready About August 20, 1910 


Carefully Revised and Brought 
up to date by the addition of a 
Chapter: 


“TYPEWRITER AND 
TELEPHONE MANNERS,” 


HIS book has already been used 

in the best Catholic Schools of 
America as a text book or for 
supplementary reading. Present 
indications are for a still larger 
demand tor the revised edition. 
The price remains 50 cents per 
single copy, witha liberal discount 
for school orders. 


Order from the Publishers: 


Messrs. Thomas J. Flynn & Company 


64 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


Or from local Bookstore. 


Before you decide on 


Blackboards 


it will pay you to send for 
our free booklet showing 
how to judge, specify and 


install them. 


It costs you 


only a cent to send for it, 
it may cost you many a 
dollar to miss this infor- 


mation. 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co., 
Cecil Blidg., Easton, Pa. 
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ABOLISH COMMON DRINKING CUP IN SCHOOLS. 

On the last Friday of last month there was conducted 
a very unique ceremony in public schools throughout the 
state of California. This ceremony, on recommendation 
of the state board of health, included the smashing and 
burying of the public school common drinking cups. The 
state superintendent endorsed the program. The secre- 
tary of the board of health stated in a bulletin to the 
schools that the object of the ceremonial was to do away 
with an old public school enemy, and also to give the 
California children a lesson in sanitation and personal 
cleanliness that will never be forgotten. At home chil- 
dren eat and drink out of dishes that are washed in hot, 
soapy water between usings; at school numbers of chil- 
dren drink from one cup that may not be washed once in 
a whole year. 

With the opening of schools this fall in the state of 
Wisconsin, the common drinking cup for pupils was abol- 
ished by a new rule of the state board of health. 

Last April the Massachusetts legislature enacted a law 
requiring the state board of health to prohibit in such 
public places, vehicles or buildings as it may designate, 
the providing of a common drinking cup. 

The public drinking cup has now been abolished in 
every schoolhouse and railway train and station in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Kansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Massa- 
chusetts and Iowa, and in every schoolhouse in California. 
The cup has also been abolished in the public buildings of 
many cities throughout the country. 

The agitation against the common drinking cup is no 
fad, and must continue until the evil is entirely abolished. 
So far as the schools are concerned, the governor of Min- 
nesota is right when he says, “I am convinced that it is 
little short of a crime to permit the public drinking cup to 
be used.” 

It is a most dangerous source of communication of 
infectious diseases. 


‘*Please enter my name for an additional subscription to The Jour- 
nal. I have been accustomed, after glancing through my copy, to pass 
it on to the teachers of St. Jerome’s school; but I find its contents so 
valuable ~ I want to k an extra copy on hand for myself.’’— 
Rev. P. A. McLaughlin, St. Jerome’s Church, Chicago. 


W. H. WILLIS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 4th and Elm Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Peters’ Modern Pianoforte Method, by WW. M- Peters. while not 


In- 
structor’” comes nearer making such a feat possible than any 
book yet published. Most carefully fingered and consistently 
graded. Heavy paper binding in cloth back. Introductory 


price, 60c. 

The Beginner or the First Steps in Piano Music by A. O. Rob 
’ erson. Takes the pupil from the first rudiments 
of notation, up through the various scales in all the Major and 
Minor Keyes. The latter part of the book contains a number of 
Henry Weber’s arrangements of the old familiar airs, and a 
very comprehensive dictionary of all necessary musical terms. 

Paper binding. Introductory price, 
—Sederberg, Embracing 


Exercises in Scales and Arpeggies <-Seccrbere. er an 


minor keys, both Melodic and Harmonic. Exercises in broken 
chords. Broken Chords of the Dominant Seventh, and its inver- 
sions. Dominant Seventh Arpeggios with inversions. Chords 
of the Diminished Seventh, and an exhaustive treatise on Thirds. 
Durably bound in heavy paper. Introductory price, 67c. 


in four books, compiled by Hans Reutling. 

Selected Studies Selected from the best p*dagogic materials, 

carefully graded. These studies are a part of the regular curric- 

ulum of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Introductory 
price, each volume, 38c. 

by A. Gant- 


Studies for the Acquirement of Sight Singing >y A; 3; Gant- 


of the Cincinnati College of Music. Ex-president M.T.N.A 
Book 1 Diatonic Studies. Introductory. $ 57c. 
Book 2 Interval Studies. 75c. 
Book 3 Harmonic and Free Studies. 94c. 
This work is the culmination of twenty-five years of Sight Sing- 
ing teaching in the best schools of America. All exercises are 
melodious and are within easy range of all voices. Many exer- 
cises are written in two or three parts, and in all cases the lower 
part is printed in both the Bass and Treble Clefs. 
by Mrs. Mary B. Ehrmann. Con- 
The Childs Song Garden tains forty beautiful songs with 
ranges easily sung by any child, accompaniments any one can 
play, set to the most beautiful words of Stevenson, Riley, Field, 
Dickens and many others. Beautifully bound in full buckram, 
with fitting illustrations by Dixie Selden. Price, $1.00. 


OUR CATALOGUE CONTAINS MANY HELPS TO THE TEACHER AND 
STUDENT. Sa-COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


School Journal 


Cadet Muskets 
and Rifles 


For Boys’ Brigade and Military Schools 


LL makes and kinds, Breechload- 
ing or Muzzleloading, prizes from 
$2.00 upwards. Also Equipments, 
Uniforms, Swords for Officers. 
Everything in the line. 


{ We have furnished thousands of 
Guns and Outfits to cities and schools 
all over the United States, over 3000 
to our City of Boston for its schools, 
and among Private Schools the 
‘‘Paulist Fathers’? of Chicago, to 
whom we would refer. 


Also High Grade Athletic Goods 


E are leading Outfitters for 

Schools, Colleges and Clubs in 
all parts of the Country, in every 
branch of Sports in their season. 
Complete assortment of Base Ball, 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball, and Athletic 
Clothing, Sweaters, Jerseys, Boxing 
Gloves, Fencing Supplies, etc. 


{ Special prices quoted on full team 
orders. Send for our catalogues 
specifying whether for Athletics or ] 
Military. 


WM. READ & SONS 


107 Washington St. Boston 


Established 1826 





THE ‘‘Standard’’for quality, quan- 

tity, variety, economy, and satisfac- 
tion can be had only of the makers 
of the large lines of School and Com- 
mercial Chalk, Wax, Solidand Dust- 
less Crayons of all kinds. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 
Danvers, Mass. 


COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


Reliable Laundry 
Machinery 


General Offices and Factory: 


218 to 224 No. Clinton St. CHICAGO 


REPORT —— 


84x64. Folder, Linen Stock, 
Nine o: less month term, Sig- 
nature for parent, Promotion 
Blank, Arrang: ment Complete. 


Per dozen 10 cents; with 
Envelopes 15 cents. 
Simp'tes and our Catalogues free. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 


New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Ariliile™: - Aw 
WRITING FLUID POWDER 


This Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquid form. 


Writes a bright blue; turns a permanent 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary 
inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, 
Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 
the best grade of ink is required. 

‘““JUSTRITE”? BLACK INK POW- 
DER makes a very good ink for ordi- 
nary letter writing or common school 
use. No FREEzING; No BREAKAGE OR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT TO PAY. 

‘‘Justrite’’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 
der. This Powder makes a very good 
substitute for Libray Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. Will not 
spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold 
water; no cooking necessary. Putup in 
sealed packages. Special inducements 
to School Boards and users of large 
quantities. Prepared by 


George Manufacturing Co, (not incorporated) 
2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Box 90 


wood. Ask for Catalog. 


Safe, Sanitary, Fireproof, 
and Economical. Classic 
Beauty of Design. Easily 
applied over old plaster or 


ST. PAUL ROOFING, CORNICE & ORNAMENT COMPANY, ST. PAUL, U.S. A. 


Makers of Skylights, Crosses, Roofing, Ventilators, etc. 


Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


continued growing dem 
sufficient to attest the individual 
quality and repeating character 
of the U. S. INK WELL. 


The success attained and the 
and, 


Write for Prices and 
Testimonial Circular 


U. Ss. INKWELL CQO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Des Moines, Ia. 


Evansville, Ind. 


The Most Satisfactory School Supplies and Furniture—The “ FLANAGAN” Line 


UR extensive line includes ‘Everything for Schools,’ 


Material, Kindergarten Goods, 
prices and prompt reliable service. 


is kept in 


’ Supplies, Furniture, Industrial 


We offer goods that are right in quality, interesting 
The Number TEN CATALOGUE contains 
goods of true value and merit fur schools every where. 
advance of the schools’ requirements. 
business experience enables us to serve you efficiently. 

Write for Number Ten Illustrated Catalogue. 


Our line is the most complete and 

Twenty-eight years of successful 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

It is sent free. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., 338 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 

ming. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
ot work. 


The EKTOGREPH 42 Murray St., New York 


- 69 Dearborn St., Chicago 


HISTORICAL 
SCHOOL MAPS 


NEW YORK and PENNSYLVANIA 
Latest, Largest. Best 
Descriptive Circulars Free 


Est.1828 £.C. BRIDGMAN, 8&6 Warren St., N. Y 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

“A Teacher's Handbock” is what our 
new Catalogue has been justly called. It 
is up-to-date, fully illustrated, and brim- 
ful of suggestions. It reflects the new 
Education, The latest in crafts supplies. 
The latest in Entertainments. All the 
best in standard supplies. 
Garden City Educational Co. 

169 Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIL. 


Here are the books | 


; Teach Arithmetic’ 
ve | Better ‘siscit ice 


should have right at his or her 

bi finger tips. They’re a wonder- 
aid—make teaching ten times easier. 
Every imaginable sort of a problem is 
worked out and explained so anyone can 
understand. When you are confronted by 
one of those knotty little problems that are | 
so easy to forget just turn to your Arith- 
metic Help and find the information 
you want right away. Worth many times 

| their cost to any teacher. All the most 
approved methods followed in both the 

| work and explanation of the problems 

‘'wo volumes, handsomely and sub- 

| stantially boundinrich silk cloth. 630 pages; 
over 200 illustrations and colored plates | 
The price of this great work is only $2., | 
prepaid. We've sold thousands and every | 
teacher who owns a set would not be with- | 
out Arithmetic Help at any cost. Send | 
for a set now—if you're not fully pleased | 
return books and get your money back. | 


|'STANDARD SALES CO. 
32 Fifth Ave. Chicage, Ill, 


GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


SSeS eT 


STEEL LOCKERS 


FREE CATALOG 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A TRIBUTE TO ARCHBISHOP SPALDING. 

Archbishop Spalding, who 
has been living in retirement 
since he suffered a stroke of 
paralysis a few years ago, was 
recently given a graceful and 
well-merited tribute in the edi- 
torial columns of the Chi-- 
cago Tribune Archbishop 
Spalding’s educational writ 
ings and addresses as well as 
the important part he took in 
the settlement of the great 
coal strike in Pennsylvania 
some years back, have won 
for him the lasting esteem of 
people of all creeds. The 

Tribune editorial was as follows: 

“At the banquet last Wednesday, in Peoria, IIl., given 
by the Knights of Columbus, in comemoration of their 
patron, in spite of the large number of distinguished 
visitors, headed by Col. Roosevelt and the Hon. Bourke 
Cockran, the most remarkable figure was a man who did 
not speak but who sat modestly and quietly on one side 
of the platform. That man—Archbishop John Lancaster 
Spalding—has done as much for religion and for his 
brother man, and is as near to the hearts of all people, 
regardless of creed or religious beliefs, as any American 
of our time. 

“The words spoken by the orators at the banquet 
regarding Archbishop Spalding deserve to be lifted out 
of the mass of other things touched on by the speakers 
and preserved apart. Truer words or eulogies more 
deserved were never spoken of any one. Those who have 
had the rare privilege of knowing Archbishop Spalding 
personally and those who know him only through his 
splendid service for humanity, will be glad to read these 
tributes to a character so nobly useful and exalted.” 


_ There has not been sufficient emphasis in our educa- 
tional system on the proper care of the teeth. As a result, 
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a large percentage of school children suffer from more or 
less ill health because their parents do not look after their 
teeth more carefully. The New York Bureau of Muni 
cipal Research gathered some surprising facts along this 
line some weeks ago. It selected 500 pupils from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age who had just quit school to go 
to work. Only fourteen of the entire 500 were found to 
have sound teeth. There were 2,808 unsound teeth among 
456 children. Of these, proper dentistry could save 2,551. 
The children belonged to the working class, and only 
twenty-five of them had ever been to a dentist. 


DOS AND DON’TS ON COLDS. 


“A cold is indicative of a physical condition,” says 
Dr. Roycroft, of the University of Chicago. “A person who 
is frequently troubled with the affliction may be sure that 
its presence indicates a low vitality. The ease with which 
a person catches cold indicates the degree of vitality 
which the system possesses.” 

“Keep in the best physical condition possible,” he com- 
manded. “Take plenty of exercise, but be sure that it 
is the right kind for your own individual needs. Don't 
breathe impure air. If the air in the room where you 
work is bad, go to the window at least every hour and 
take from six to a dozen deep breaths of fresh air. You 
will find that it will act as a wonderful tonic. Don't 
expose yourself to chills. Don’t allow yourself to be 
in adraft, especially when you are perspiring. Keep 
your feet dry. The lower extremities of the body, when 
they become damp, favor congestion in some other part, 
and a cold is the certain result. Don’t make too much 
difference in the weight of your summer and winter un- 
derclothing. Confine the greatest difference in your outer 
garments.” 

To those who have been so unfortunate as to con- 
tract a cold the doctor also had a word of advice: “The 
best way to cure a cold is rest. Take plenty of it, and 
don’t try to work any more than is necessary. Dont 
overeat. Eat discriminatingly and carefully, and with 
proper care the cold will soon disappear.” 





